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ESSE taHE fashion of Maria Edge- 
LN 41 worth’s world has long passed 
} 


one y 
i away, but human nature is 
‘S 


: aE still here, and the fiction 
Y ee. 
CD) 


which was so true to it in the 
és first years of the century is 
true to it in the last. “The Absentee,” 
“ Vivian,” “Ennui,” “ Helen,” “ Patronage,” 
show their kindred with “ Belinda,” and by 
their frank and fresh treatment of character, 
their knowledge of society, and their employ- 
ment of the major rather than the minor 
means of moving and amending the reader, 
they all declare themselves of the same line- 
age. In their primitive ethicism they own 
“Pamela,” and “Sir Charles Grandison” 
for their ancestors; but they are much more 
dramatic than Richardson’s novels; they are 
almost theatrical in their haste for a direct 
moral effect. In this they are like the Bur- 
ney-D’Arblay novels, which also deal with 
fashionable life, with dissipated lords and 
ladies, with gay parties at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, with debts and duns, with balls 
and routs in splendid houses, whose doors 
are haunted by sheriff’s officers, with bank- 
rupteies and arrests, or flights and suicides. 
But the drama of the Edgeworth fiction tends 
mostly to tragedy, and that of the Burney- 
D’Arblay fiction to comedy; though there are 
eases in the first where the wrong-doer is 
saved alive, and cases in the last where he 
is lost in his sins. The author of “ Evelina” 
was a good but light spirit, the author of 









“ Belinda” was a good but very serious soul 
and was amusing with many misgivings. 
Maria Edgeworth was a humorist in spite of 
herself; Frances Burney was often not as 
funny as she meant, and was, as it were, 
forced into tragical effects by the pressure of 
circumstances. You feel that she would much 
rather have got on without them; just as you 
feel that Miss Edgeworth rejoices in them, 
and is not sure that her jokes will be equally 
blessed to you. 
I 

It remained for the greatest of the gifted 
women, who beyond any or all other novelists 
have fixed the character and behavior of An- 
glo-Saxon fiction, to assemble in her delight- 
ful talent all that was best in that of her 
sisters. Jane Austen was indeed so fine an 
artist, that we are still only beginning to real- 
ize how fine she was; to perceive, after a hun- 
dred years, that in the form of the imagined 
fact, in the expression of personality, in the 
conduct of the narrative, and the subordina- 
tior. of incident to character, she is still un- 
approached in the English branch of Anglo- 
Saxon fiction. In American fiction Haw- 
thorne is to be named with her for perfec- 
tion of form; the best American novels are 
built upon more symmetrical lines than the 
best English novels, and have unconsciously 
shaped themselves upon the ideal which she 
instinctively and instantly realized. 

Of course it was not merely in externals 
that Jane Austen so promptly achieved her 
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supremacy. The wonder of any beautiful 
thing is that it is beautiful in so many ways; 
and her fiction is as admirable for its lovely 
humor, its delicate satire, its good sense, ita 
kindness, its truth to nature, as for its form. 
There is nothing hurried or huddled in it, 
nothing confused or obscure, nothing exces- 
sive or inordinate. The marvel of it is none 
the less because it is evident that she wrote 
from familiar acquaintance with the fiction 
that had gone before her. In her letters there 
are hints of her intimacy with the novels of 
Goldsmith, of Richardson, of Frances Bur- 
ney, and of Maria Edgeworth; but in her 
stories there are scarcely more traces of their 
influence than of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, or any of 
the romantic writers whom she delighted to 
mock. She is obviously of her generation, 
but in‘all literature she is one of the most 
original and independent spirits. Her deep- 
ly domesticated life was passed in the coun- 
try the county society, which her 
books portray, far from literary men and 
events; and writing as she used, amidst the 
cheerful chatter of her home, she produced 
literature of still unrivalled excellence in its 
way, apparently without literary ambition, 
and merely for the pleasure of getting the life 
she knew before her outward vision. With the 
instinct and love of doing it, and not with 
the sense of doing anything uncommon, she 
achieved that masterpiece, “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” which is quite as remarkable for being 
one of several masterpieces as for its abso- 
lute excellence. There have been authors 
enough who have written one extraordinary 
book; but all Jane Austen’s books were ex- 
traordinary, and “ Persuasion,” “ Northanger 
Abbey,” “Emma,” “ Mansfield Park,” and 
“Sense and Sensibility,” are each a master- 
piece, inferior only to “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” which was written first. After the 
young girl of twenty had written it, she kept 
it half as many years longer before she print- 
ed it. In mere order of chronology it belongs 
to the eighteenth century, but in spirit it is 
distinctly of the nineteenth century, as we 
feel our cycle to have been when we feel 
proudest of it. In manners as much as in 
methods it is such a vast advance upon the 
work of her sister novelists that you wonder 
whether some change had not already taken 
place in English society which she notes, and 
which they fail to note. 

The topies of the best fiction of any time 
will probably be those which decent men and 


scenes, 
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women talk of together in the best company ; 
and such topics vary greatly from time to 
time. There is no reason to think that 
Frances Burney and Maria Edgeworth were 
less pure-minded than Jane Austen, but they 
dealt with phases of human experience which 
she did not deal with, hecause their friends 
and acquaintances did so, without being es- 
sentially worse than hers. A tendency tow- 
ards a more scrupulous tone seems to have 
been the effect of the general revival in reli- 
gion at the close of the last century, which 
persisted down to that time in our own cen- 
tury when the rise of scientific agnosticism 
loosed the bonds of expression. Now again 
of late years men and women in the best com- 
pany talk together of things which would 
not have been discussed during the second 
and third quarters of the century. One must 
hedge one’s position on such a point with 
many perhapses; nothing can be affirmed with 
certainty; the most that can be said is that 
the tone if not the temper, the manners if 
not the morals, which have lately been called 
fin de siécle, are noticeably more akin to what 
was fin de siécle a hundred years ago, than 
they are to what was thought fit in polite so- 
ciety fifty years ago. Possibly another re- 
vival of religion will bring another change, 
such as the purity of Jane Austen’s fiction 
may have forecast rather than reported. But 
we do not know this, and possibly again her 
books are what they are in matter and man- 
ner because the little world of county soci- 
ety which she observed was wholesomer and 
decenter than the great’ world of London 
society which Miss Burney and Miss Edge- 
worth studied. 

An author is as great for what he leaves 
out as for what he puts in; and Jane Austen 
shows her mastery in nothing more than in 
her avoidance of moving accidents for her 
most moving effects. She seems to have 
known intuitively that character resides in 
habit, and that for the novelist to seek its 
expression in violent events would be as 
stupid as for the painter to expect an alarm 
of fire or burglary to startle his sitter into a 
valuable revelation of his qualitiés; She 
puts from her, therefore, al] the tremendous 
contrivances of her predecessors, find takes 
her place quietly on the ground tb which they 
were, the best of them, falteringly and uncer- 
tainly feeling their way. After De Foe and 
Goldsmith she was the first to write a thor- 


oughly artistic novel in English, and she sur- 
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passed Goldsmith as far in 
method as she refined upon 
De Foe in material. Among 
her contemporaries she was 
as easily first as Shakspere 
among the Elizabethan 
dramatists; and in the 
high excellencies of sym- 


metrical form, force of 
characterization, clearness 
of conception, simplicity 


and temperance of ‘means, 
she is still supreme: that 
girl who began at twenty 
with such a masterpiece 
as “Pride * and  Preju- 
dice,” and ended with such 
a masterpiece as “ Persua- 
sion” at forty-two! 


I] 

The story of “ Pride 
and Prejudice” has of late 
known to a 
constantly, almost rapidly, 
increasing cult, as it must 
be called, for the readers 
of Jane Austen are hardly 
ever less than her adorers: 
she is a passion and a 
creed, if not quite a reli- 
gion. A beautiful, clever, 
and cultivated girl is al- 
ready piqued and interest- 


years become 
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ed if not in love with a JANE AUSTEN AT HER HARPSICHORD. 

handsome, high-principled, Drawn by A. I: Keller 

excessively proud man, 

when she becomés bitterly prejudiced Elizabeth shines in talk beyond all the other 


against him by the slanders of a_ worth- 
less beneficiary of his familyg The girl is 
Elizabeth Bennet, the young man is Fitzwil- 
liam Darcy, and they first meet at a ball, 
where he behaves with ungracious indifference 
to her, and afterwards at the dinners and 
parties of a small country neighborhood 
where persons theoretically beyond the pale of 
gentility are admitted at least on sufferance; 
the stately manners of the day are relaxed 
by youth and high spirits; and no doubt the 
academic elevation of the language lapses 
oftener on the lips of the pretty girls arid the 
lively young men, than an author still in her 
nonage, and zealous for the dignity of her 
style, will allow to appear in the conversation 
of her hero and heroine. 

From the beginning it seems to Darcy that 


women, though sometimes she shines to his 
cost. 

But banter from a pretty girl goes farther 
than flattery with a generous man; and 
from the first Darey is attracted by Eliza- 
beth Bennet’s wit, as much as he is re- 
pelled by her family. In fact, he cannot 
get on with her family, for though the Ben- 
nets have a sufficiently good standing, in vir- 
tue of the father’s quality as a gentleman, it 
is in spite the mother’s folly and vulgarity, 
and the folly and vulgarity of all her sisters 
but one. Mrs. Bennet is probably the most 
entire and perfect simpleton ever drawn in 
fiction, and her husband renders life with her 
supportable by amusing himself with her ab- 
surdities. He buries himself in his books and 
leaves her the management of his daughters 
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in society, getting what comfort he can out 
of the humor and intellectual sympathy of 
Elizabeth and the charming goodness of her 
elder sister Jane. The rest of his family are 
almost as impossible to him as they are to 
Darcey, to whom Mr. Bennet himself is rather 
impossible, and who resolves not only to 
crush out his own passion for Elizabeth, but 
to break off his friend Bingley’s love for her 
sister Jane. His success in doing the one is 
not so great but he duly comes to offer him- 
self to Elizabeth, and he owns in the humil- 
iation of rejection that he believes he has 
failed in the other. 

From this point the affair, already so dar- 
ingly imagined, is one of the most daring in 
fiction; and less courage, less art, less truth 
than the author brings to its management 
would not have availed. It is a great stroke 
of originality to have Darcy write the letter 
he does after his rejection, not only confess- 
ing, but defending his course; and it is from 
the subtle but perfectly honest sense of char- 
acter in her heroine that the author has Eliza- 
beth do justice to him in what she so Djt- 
terly resents. When she has once acknow- 
ledged the reason of much that he says of 
her family (and she has to acknowledge that 
even about her adored father he is measure- 
ably right), it is a question merely of friend- 
ly chances as to the event. These are over- 
whelmingly supplied, to Elizabeth’s confu- 
sion, by Darcy’s behavior in helping save her 
sister Lydia from the shame and ruin of her 
elopement with the worthless Wickham. 
Lydia, who is only less entirely and delight- 
fully a fool than Mrs. Bennet herself, is thus 
the means of Elizabeth’s coming to such a 
good mind in regard to Darcy that her only 
misgiving is lest it may be too late. But 
Darcey has been enlightened as well as she: 
he does everything a man can to repair. his 
wrongs and blunders, and with a very little 
leading from Elizabeth, he is brought to of- 
fer himself again, and is accepted with what 
may be called demure transport, and cer- 
tainly with alacrity. 

There is nothing more deliciously lover- 
like than the talks in which they go over all 
the past events when they are sure of each 
other; and Elizabeth, who is apt to seem at 
other times a little too sarcastic, a little too 
ironical, is here sweetly and dearly and wise- 
ly herself. The latest of these talks was that 
in which she “ wanted Mr. Darcy to account 
for his ever having fallen in love with her. 
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‘How could you begin? I can comprehend 
your going on charmingly, when you had 
once made a beginning’; but what could have 
set you off in the first place? ‘I cannot fix 
on the hour, or the spot, or the look which 
first laid the foundation. .. .I was in the mid- 
dle of it before I knew I had begun.’ ‘My 
beauty you had early withstood, and as to my 
manners—my behavior to you was at least 
always bordering on the uncivil, and I never 
spoke to you without rather wishing to give 
you pain than not. Now, be sincere; did you 
admire me for my impertinence?’ ‘ For the 
liveliness of your mind, I did.’ ‘You may 
as well call it impertinence at once. It was 
very little less. The fact is, you were sick of 
civility, of deference, of officious attention. 
You were disgusted with the women who 
were always speaking, and looking, and think- 
ing for your approbation alone. I roused and 
interested you because I was so unlike them. 
Had you not been really amiable you would 
have hated me for it, but in spite of the pains 
you took to disguise yourself, your feelings 
were always noble and just. ...There, I have 
saved you the trouble of accounting for it, 
and all things considered, I begin to think it 
perfectly reasonable. To be sure, you knew 
no actual good of me; but nobody thinks of 
that when they fall in love....What made 
you so shy of me when you first called, and 
afterwards dined here?....You might have 
talked to me more.’ ‘A man who felt less 
might. ‘How unlucky you should have 
a reasonable answer to give, and I should be 
so reasonable as to admit it! But I wonder 
how long you would have gone on if you had 
been left to yourself?” ‘Lady Catharine’s 
unjustifiable endeavors to separate us were 
the means of removing all my doubts... .My 
aunt’s intelligence had given me hope, and I 
was determined at once to know everything.’ ” 

The aunt whom Darcy means is Lady 
Catharine de Burgh, as great a fool as Mrs. 
Bennet or Lydia, and much more offensive. 
She has all Darcy’s arrogance, without a ray 
of the good sense and good heart which en- 
lighten and control it, and when she hears a 
rumor of his engagement to Elizabeth, she 
comes to question the girl. Their encounter 
is perhaps the supreme moment of objective 
drama in the book, and is a bit of very amus- 
ing comedy, which is the more interesting to 
the modern spectator because it expresses 
the beginning of that revolt against aristo- 
cratic pretension characteristic of the best 
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“* WANTED MR. DARCY TO ACCOUNT FOR HI3 EVER HAVING FALLEN IN LOVE WITH HER.’ ” 
Drawn by A. I. Keller. 


English fiction of our century. Its spirit 
seems to have worked in the clear intelli- 
gence of the young girl to more than one 
effect of laughing satire, and one feels that 
Elizabeth Bennet is speaking Jane Austen’s 
mind, and perhaps avenging her for patron- 
age and impertinence otherwise suffered in 
silence, when she gives Lady de Burgh her 
famous setting down. ; 
“Lady Catharine very resolutely, and not 
very politely, declined eating anything, and 
then, rising up, said to Elizabeth: ‘ Miss 
Bennet, there seems to be a prettyish kind of 
a little wilderness on one side of your lawn. 
I should be glad to take a turn in it, if you 
will favor me with your company.’. .. .Eliza- 
beth obeyed, and running into her own room 
for her parasol, attended her noble guest 
down stairs....As soon as they reached the 
copse, Lady Catharine began in the following 


manner: ‘ You cannot be at a loss, Miss Ben- 
net, to understand the reason of my visit 
hither. Your own heart, your own conscience, 
must tell you why I came.’ Elizabeth looked 
with unaffected astonishment. ‘ Indeed, you 
are mistaken, madam; I have not been at all 
able to account for the honor of seeing you 
here.’ ‘ Miss Bennet,’ replied her ladyship in 
an angry tone, ‘ you ought to know that I am 
not to be trifled with. But however insincere 
you may choose to be, you shall not find me 
so....A report of a most alarming nature 
reached me two days ago. I was told.... 
that you, Miss Elizabeth Bennet, would, in 
all likelihood, be soon afterwards united to 
my nephew, to my own nephew, Mr. Darcey. 
Though I knew, it must be a scandalous false- 
hood, though I would not injure him so much 
as to suppose the truth of it possible, I in- 
stantly resolved on setting off for this place, 
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that I might make my sentiments known to 
you.’ ‘If you believed it impossible to be 
true,’ said Elizabeth, coloring with astonish- 
ment and disdain, ‘I wonder you took the 
trouble of coming so far. What could your 
ladyship propose by it?” ‘ This is not to be 
borne. Miss Bennet, I insist upon being sat- 
isfied. Has he, has my nephew made you an 
offer of marriage? ‘ Your ladyship has de- 
clared it to be impossible.’ ‘It must be so 
while he retains the use of his reason. But 
your allurements may, in a moment of in- 
fatuation, have made him forget what he 
owes to himself and to all his family. You 
may have drawn him in.’ ‘If I have, I shall 
be the last person to confess it.’ ‘ Miss Ben- 
net, do you know who I am? I have not 
been accustomed to such language as this. 
....Tnis match, to which you have the pre- 
sumption to aspire, can never take place.... 
Because honor, decorum, precedence, nay in- 
terest forbid it. Yes, Miss Bennet, interest; 
for do not expect to be noticed by his family 
or friends....Your alliance will be a dis- 
grace; your name will never even be men- 
tioned by any of us....Let us sit down. You 
are to understand, Miss Bennet, that I came 
here with the determined resolution of carry- 
ing my purpose....I have not been in the 
habit of brooking disappointment.’ ‘ That 
will make your ladyship’s situation at present 
more pitiable; but it will have no effect on 
me.’ ‘TI will not be interrupted!....If you 
were sensible of your own good, you would 
not wish to quit the sphere in which you have 
been brought up.’ ‘In marrying your neph- 
ew, I should not consider myself as quitting 
that sphere. He is a gentleman; I am a gen- 
tleman’s daughter; so far we are equal.’ 
‘True, you are a gentleman’s daughter. But 
what was your mother? Who are your uncles 
and aunts?’....‘ Whatever my connections 
may be,’ said Elizabeth, ‘if your nephew does 
not object to them, they can be nothing to 
you.’ ‘Tell me, once for all, are you engaged 
to him?’ Though Elizabeth would not, for the 
mere purpose of obliging Lady Catharine, she 
could not but say, after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, ‘I am not.’ Lady Catharine seemed 
pleased. ‘ And will you promise me never to 
enter into such an engagement? ‘I will 
make no promise of the kind....How far 
your nephew might approve of your inter- 
ference in his affairs, I cannot tell; but you 
have certainly no right to concern yourself 
in mine. I must beg, therefore, to be impor- 
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tuned no further on the subject... .You have 
insulted me in every possible method. I must 
beg to return to the house.’ And she rose as 
she spoke. Lady Catharine rose also and they 
turned back. Her Jadyship was*highly in- 
censed.. “And this....is your final resolve! 
Very well, I shall know how to act. Do not 
imagine, Miss Bennet, that your ambition 
will ever be gratified. I came to try you. I 
hoped to find you reasonable; but depend upon 
it, I shall carry my point.’ In this manner 
Lady Catharine talked on till they were at 
the door of the carriage, when, turning hasti- 
ly round, she added, ‘I take no leave of you, 
Miss Bennet. I send no compliments to your 
mother. You deserve no such attention. I 
am most seriously displeased.’ Elizabeth 
made no answer; and without attempting to 
persuade her ladyship to return into the 
house, walked quietly into it herself.” 

In all this the heroine easily gets the better 
of her antagonist not only in the mere article 
of sauce, to which it must be owned her lively 
wit occasionally tends, but in the more valu- - 
able qualities of personal dignity. She is 
much more a lady than her ladyship, as the 
author means she shall be; but her superiority 
is not invented for the crisis; it springs from 
her temperament and character, cool, humor- 
ous, intelligent and just: a combination of at- 
tributes which renders Elizabeth Bennet one 
of the most admirable and attractive girls in 
the world of fiction. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to feel that her triumph over Lady 
de Burgh is something more than personal: 
it is a protest, it is an insurrection, though 
probably the discreet, the amiable author. 
would have been the last to recognize or to 
acknowledge the fact. An indignant sense 
of the value of humanity as against the pre- 
tensions of rank, such as had not been felt 
in English fiction before, stirs throughout the 
story, and reveals itself in such crucial tests 
as dear little Burney, for instance, would 
never have imagined. 

For when Miss Burney introduces city 
people, it is to let them display their cock- 
ney vulgarity; but though Jane Austen 
shows the people whom the Bennets’ gentility 
frays off into on the mother’s side vulgar and 
ridiculous, they are not shown necessarily so 
because they are in trade or the law; and on 
the father’s side it is apparent that their so- 
cial inferiority is not incompatible with gen- 
tle natures, cultivated minds, and pleasing 
manners. 

















IGNACE PADEREWSKI AT HOME 


BY ELEANOR 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


GNACE PADEREWSKI 
should be the interpreter par 
excellence of pastoral music. 
He is a composite hyper-sen- 
sitive artist and practical 
farmer. Other artists have 
rural shades between seasons, 
and have owned farms that furnished excel- 
lent scenic effects. Bernhardt has a country 
place, in northern France, where she plays, 
alternately. the réles of Maud Muller and lady 
of the manor. Calvé has a farm in Provence; 
and, appropriately costumed for the part, 
trills roulades in opposition to birds and 
streams, once a year. Saleza shows, with pride 
beyond reach of critics, a picture of himself, 
in peasant garb, at work on his farm. Play- 
ing at rural life has been popular from the 
time of Le Petit Trianon down, but Pader- 
ewski’s farming has not anything of the stage 
stagy about it. He goes at it with the same 
unflagging and persistent zeal with which 
he chases a skurrying Bach fugue over the 
keyboard; and not only 

the bird songs and flower- - 








retreated to 
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practical and shrewd business ability, he 
should talk to the workmen on Paderewski s 
estate, or to the firms with which he has busi- 
ness relations, and be undeceived. Naturally, 
during much of the year the care of the 
Swiss property devolves upon overseers; but 
the owner is closely in touch with all that is 
being done, and in his busy days finds time 
to devote to the problems which the overseer 
of the estate refers to him. When, during 
his holiday time, the musician is at home, he 
personally supervises every detail of the man- 
agement of his property. 

The place is not a large one, as estates go; 
but it is remarkably beautiful, and so wisely 
cultivated that, as a business proposition, it 
is a distinct success. The sixty acres of mea- 
dow and forest land lie on the shore of Lake 
Geneva, near Lausanne; and, from the ter- 
race in front of the picturesque chateau, one 
can look across the lake to the snow-crowned 
mountains that Paderewski adores. The 
house is bowered in trees, and shut far away 





gardens and other rustic 
stage settings, but the 
price of potatoes and hay, 
the comparative excellence 
of fertilizers, and the de- 
tails of successful agricul- 
ture are dear to his heart. 
On his Swiss.estate 4000 
cherry-trees are abloom ey- 





ery spring. The poet in 
him may enjoy blossom- 
time. He may even im- 


provise delicious music on 
a blossom theme; but if 
one wants real enthusiasm, 
let him ask the artist about 
the quality of kirsch made 
from the fruit of that 
cherry-orchard, the pro- 
spective market value of it, and the weighty 
problems of successful bottling. , 

If any_one clings:to the tradition -that- the 
artistic temperament ‘is incompatible with 
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from the highroad’ and the noisy world; for 
Ignace Paderewski, gentleman farmer, re- 
tains enough -of* his -artistie- temperament, 
even in his farming days, to resent the in- 
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trusion of curious lion-hunters. For a pos- 
sible nine months of the year he consents to 
be a miotley to the view, and to spread his 
music with his personality, so that souls not 


appreciative of the bread and butter 


may 
swallow it for the sake of the caviare. But 
when the concert season is over, when the 


young women have given over musical enthu- 
siasm and are devoting their hysterical at- 
tention to the pursuit of the elusive summer 
man, then Paderewski draws a long breath 
and takes a fast train for Lausanne. There 
he gives stringent orders to his lodge-keeper, 
dons farmer clothes—giving devout thanks, 
the while, that not even the one coat button 
which he coneedes to the concert stage need 
be buttoned—and begins to enjoy life after 
his own fashion. 

Ordinarily, he has a few guests staying 
with him, old 
fellow-artists, 


Polish comrades rather than 
friends who will entertain 
themselves and enjoy what he enjoys. The 
chateau is rich in guest-chambers, and the 
menage includes eighteen or twenty servants, 
so a house party of considerable numbers is 
sometimes gathered there; but woe to the au- 
tograph fiend, or the photographer, or the in- 
quisitive tourist, any other unwelcome 
stranger who, by hook or crook, contrives to 
obtain entrance to the premises. At the gates 


or 


Spy. 


MR. 


‘ 
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is an idyllic porter’s lodge nestling among 
trees and covered with green vines and climb- 
ing rosés, in the approved: poetic fashion. It 
is a most seductive, inviting lodge; but, like 
its owner, it combines artistic charm 
practical force. 


with 
The porter is an interesting 
old Swiss with an oyerwhelming sense of his 
own responsibility and importance, and an 
unswerving devotion to his master, who, in 
spite of his nerves and whims, has a way of 
winning the ardent affection of all persons 
intimately associated with him. This porter 
was a fixture in the picturesque little lodge 
long before Paderewski appeared upon the 
scene. He has seen six generations of mas- 
ters come and go through the lodge gates, 
and has brought up a large family under the 
vine-covered roof. Rumor says that he rather 
resented the début of an employer who played 
for the public and intended entirely rebuild- 
ing the old chateau and making a mighty stir 
among the dry dust of custom and tradition; 
but he has gone over, incontinently, to the 
artist, and guards his privacy with unfailing 
zeal. 

A visitor rings. The porter appears. If 
the visit seems to have a genuine excuse, he 
will inform Monsieur Paderewski; but the 
stranger who calls without legitimate busi- 
or a letter of introduction small 


ness 


has 


ey a re 


) 
3 
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4 
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chance of communicating 
with the retired lion, and 


must go away exceeding 
sorrowful: The porter is 
suave, polite, but — firm. 
Soft words will not move 


him. Neither will the in- 
sinuating coin, that work- 
er of marvels in foreign 
lands, change his attitude. 
He has not been working 
for the artistic tempera- 
ment for years without 
learning its possibilities, 
and he has his orders. To 
back his authority he has 
a group of dogs that are 
great discouragers of ar- 
gument. They are St. 
Bernards, of purest breed, 
and with their master’s 
own ideas on the subject of 
intrusion. It is not upon 
record that they have ever 
dined upon a seeker of autographs or a hum- 
ble pilgrim to the shrine of genius; but they 
have a reputation for tremendous ferocity, 
and are treated with profound respect by all 
who make their acquaintance, even in the le- 
gitimate way. 

The days so jealously guarded are spent, 
by Paderewski, in very systematic fashion. 
A great pianist can never loaf and invite his 
soul, in thorough idleness. He is the slave 
as well as the master of the keys. After his 
early déjeuner, Paderewski practises until 
his second breakfast, at twelve o’clock, or de- 
votes a part of the three or four hours to 
musical composition. It is in the little study, 
on the second floor of the chateau, that he has 
written almost all of his work. This study 
is essentially a work-room, simply furnished; 
but, from his seat at the desk, or from his 
piano stool, the artist can look out across the 
lake to where Mt. Blane dominates the moun- 
tain peaks; and he knows and loves every 
mood of the mountain monarch. The walls 
of the study are in the Polish national color, 
amaranth. Indeed, this color is the key-note 
of the whole house, and the sentiment of the 
selection is, perhaps, more admirable than the 
decorative effect; for amaranth, though beau- 
tiful in print and poetry, is, after all, but a 
glorious magenta, and does not lend itself 
readily to color combinations. In the study 
are photographs of the artist’s dearest friends, 
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CORNER OF PADEREWSKI'S DRAWING-ROOM. 


portraits of his family, and the souvenirs of 
his professional career that he prizes most 
highly. Among the last, the wreath given 
him by the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
the place of honor, hanging just over the pi- 
ano. During the last few years, the ama- 
ranthine walls have echoed, early and late, 
with the music of the opera which is at pres- 
ent Paderewski’s most absorbing interest, and 
which he hopes to bring out, in November, at 
the Dresden Opera House. 

Only the most favored of the musician’s 
friends are admitted to the study; but, when 
he leaves the work-room behind him, he is 
the most genial of hosts and the most cordial 
and unaffected of comrades. During the 
afternoon he is out-of-doors inspecting the 
work on the farm, interviewing business men, 
and confabbing with the head gardener, who 
is a person of prime importance, before whom 
even Mt. Blane and Paderewski sometimes 
bow their heads. Occasionally, -the artist 
farmer takes one of the drives for which the 
country about Lake Geneva is famous: but, 
although he keeps good horses, he does not 
eare greatly for them. 

The kirsch-making is not the only industry 
of the farm. The Paderewski vineyards are 
famous, throughout the country, for produ- 
cing the earliest fine table erapes in the mar- 
ket; and from 6000 to 7000 gallons of very 
superior wine are bottled on the estate every 
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fall. 


Pears, apples, and peaches are also cul- 


tivated for the market, and scientific bee-rais- 
ing produces a plentiful supply of the Swiss 
staff of life, honey. 

The head gardener and his staff are not 
given over wholly to practical, matters, how- 
ever. Paderewski ig passionately fond of flow- ° 








A CORNER OF THE 
ers, and indulges the taste to the full in his 
home. Violets and roses are his favorites; 
but, unfortunately, he misses the violet sea- 
son almost every spring, and is obliged to con- 
tent himself with the roses which, in Switzer- 
land, bloom in great profusion for at least 
five months of the year. The grounds imme- 
diately around the chateau are a great rose- 
garden, and the house is always full of the 
flowers. 

After dinner, in the evening, the artist 
spends an hour or two with his friends and 
family on the terrace by the lake, or in the 
coo! rose-scented drawing-room and music- 
room, where amaranth is still the prevailing 
color, and where there reigns a homelike sim- 
plicity that must be an unutterable relief to 
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a man hurled from one red plush hotel room 
to another unceasingly during the greater 
part of the year. Late in the evening mine 
host goes back to the study, where he works 
and. smokes innumerable cigarettes, and 
makes the piano heard far into the night. 
The nineteen-year-old son of the musician 
lives on the estate through- 
out the year; and the home 
is kept always ready for a 
visit from its master. Ma- 
dame Paderewski, having 
had charge of the musi- 
cian’s son for years, slips 
easily and naturally into 
the réle of chatelaine, and 
loves the place quite as 


much as her’ husband 
does. 

This summer the Swiss 
home will stand empty, 


save for the servants; for 
the family will be in Paris, 
where Paderewski has pro- 
fessional engagements dur- 
ing the Exposition. In 
the future, too, the cha- 
teau will probably see less 
its master than in 

the past, for his new 
Polish estate will claim his time. Like all 
true Poles, Paderewski is ardently patriotic, 
and his heart has always turned longingly to 
his native country. It has been his dream to 
make an ideal home for himself there, and 
the dream is being realized. The new estate 
is a pretentious one, including thousands of 
acres, and its owner says, proudly, that it 
takes him four hours to walk across his land, 
“ going straight as the crow flies.” The house 
will be a handsome one, and the farm will be 
everything that is most fin de siécle and pro- 
gressive. Cattle-raising and fish-culture are 
to be the owner’s chief interests; and for the 
past year he has been studying those subjects 
with a vigor equalled only by the enthusiasm 
expended upon his opera. 
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RS. PARTRIDGE stood at her 

back door looking down over 
the lot, and, the dinner-horn 
at her lips, blew a blast both 
loud and portentous, like the 
bumble - bee bass of a mam- 
moth squash-vine. She was very compactly 
built, and she put one hand on her hip as she 
blew, and so unconsciously fitted her back to 
a martial pose. Her morning calico fell 
about her in meagre lines, and her bare 
arms showed like parchment over steel. So 
smoothly was the thick hair laid upon her 
forehead that more than one stranger in the 
gates had suspected it for a well-kept front; 
and her dark never yet spectacled, 
though they had served her sixty years, were 
full of a challenging power. 

She raised the horn and blew again. 
Enoch, her husband, cutting bushes inside 
the fence, and temporarily penetrated by the 
peace of summer weather, had heard the first 
biast and given no answering sign. At the 
second he raised his head, wavered an in- 
stant, threw down the sickle, and, with an un- 
certain gesture meant to express his entire 
helplessness, came slowly up the path. He 
was a man with delicate features inclined 
to a melancholy he did not feel, and render- 
ed meeker than their natural right by frin- 
ging whiskers. His bacl: was bent a little 
under the burdens of life, and there were 
some fine lines of patience in his face. 

“ Well?” said he. His hat was off, and he 
rubbed one gnarled hand slowly over his thin 
brown locks, witi the air of one in a familiar 
but ever-perplexing situation. “ Well?” 

“Oh, that you?” returned his wife, rapid- 
ly flicking out pies and ranging them on the 
table. “ You jest step inside. I want you to 
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take suthin’. 
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eyes, 


He did step inside, but his aspect had 
changed. A hopeless obstinacy enwrapped 
him. 


“ Dely, I ain’t a-goin’ to take an individual 
thing to-day,” he responded. Then he ad- 
vanced to the sink and heartened himself by 
a long draught from the dipper. 
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“Yes, you be, too,” said Delia, unmoved. 
“It’s these nerve pills. I ’ain’t touched ’em 
yet, an’ they don’t smell to me quite as 
t’others did. Here, you wait till I reach ’em 
out.” She opened the cellar door and bent 
forward, searching on her medicine-shelf. 

Enoch threw down his hat, and then picked 
it up, smoothing it remorsefully. 

“ Dely,” said he, with the irritation of the 
already vanquished, “I ain’t a-goin’ to swal- 
ler no more doctor’s trade—not an ioty.” 

But Delia took no notice. She was at his 
side with a box of pills, smelling curiously 
at them, eying them with a keen expectancy, 
as if they might betray themselves. 

“T’m goin’ to pick one on ’em out with a 
spoon,” she said, meditatively. “If there’s 
anything the matter of ’em, I’d jest as soon 
not use my hands. They say things are ter- 
rible ketchin’ that way, an’ when it comes to 
p’isons, I dun’no’!” 

She took a spoon from the cupboard, and 
gingerly scooped up a pill in its bowl. Enoch 
watched her, fascinated by her immutabil- 
ity. Many a time had they played this dual 
game, and each time he had realized that his 
wife was too much for him. She set down 
the box, and approached him, spoon in hand. 

“Here,” said she, “take it right down. 
You want a mite o’ water to swaller it with?” 

He lifted his hand and made a futile ges- 
ture, as one brushing away a fly. It seemed 
as if he meant to upset the spoon, but the 
blow whiffled by, as Delia knew it must; 
neither her hand nor her glance had wavered. 

“ Now you take it real good,” she repeated, 
in the tone of one humoring a fractious child. 
“Law suz! Enoch, what you want to make 
such a towse for, when you know I may have 
to take one at any time, an’ how ’m I goin’ 
to, if you don’t try ’em fust ?” 

“Why can’t you try ’em fust 
inquired Enoch, the old question 
tone of exasperated patience. 

“Why, they may be p’ison! 
often make mistakes.” 

“Well, s’pose they be p’ison, what about 
me ¢” 


yourself ?” 
in the old 


Druggists 
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“ Law! Enoch, you know they ain’t!” said 
Delia, comfortably. “Come, swaller it down. 
Seems ’s if we had to go through just about 
such an amount o’ talk fore we can git any- 
thing done.” 

So Enoch, feeling" himself to be the of- 
fending party, fated always to delay the 
wheels of progress, swallowed his pill. 

“You want some water?” inquired Delia, 
generously. 

“ No, I don’t.” 

She looked at the clock. 

“Well, I guess I'll wait about two hours, 
an’ then, if you’re all right, I'll ventur’ on 
one. I feel a little mite nerved up. Does 
seem as if we might go through this once 
without gittin’ all wore out over it!” 

Enoch, putting down his feet with signifi- 
cant emphasis, went into the serene outer 
world, and Delia began her sweeping. She 
east her victory behind her as one of the 
day’s duties done. Indeed, though a period 
of two hours seemed to her the condition of 
safety, she waived that precedent, and ab- 
sently helped herself to a pill. 

Three years before this Mrs. Partridge had 
taken to her bed, neryously bréken, and staid 
there until life again knit up its ravelled 


sleave. Nobody saw why she needed to break 
down. The farm-work never seemed to 


weigh on her, and Enoch was not only abun- 
dantly able, but willing to hire. Mis’ Pa’- 
tridge was spleeny, declared her world, smil- 
ing the smile of superior will and muscle, 
No account was taken of her years of spend- 
thrift energy; and that was just. It was she 
who had wasted; it was she who paid. Then, 
in due time, like some winter-bound animal, 
she crawled out into the sun; but she was 
marked in various ways by her hibernating. 
One after another she struggled with the 
habits of her illness, and outgrew them. At 
first she could not enter the carriage to go to 
church, and suffered religious terror over the 
certainty that her God would presently deal 
with her; but on a mild October day she in- 
sisted on getting “in behind,” whence she 
could leap to the ground, should her fear be- 
set her, and begged her husband to drive 
“step an’ step.” Enoch did it, the cold sweat 
breaking out on his forehead at the prob- 
ability that never in all the world would it 
be forgotten how Pa’tridge and his wife went 
to meeting in the fall of ’84. Others of the 
grave-clothes of her weakness the woman laid 
away, and now but one still hung upon her 
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chokingly. She was afraid of poison, and 
since she dealt extensively in “ doctor’s 
trade,” her fear was always with her. Enoch 
had become king’s taster. When he had 
swallowed a pill from a new box, she was will- 
ing to do likewise by its mates; for, reasoning 
it out to the farthest bounds of casuistry, she 
judged that pills were made up by the lot, 
and that as one was so would be the others. 
Some risk she must take, but she minimized 
her chances. 

Delia went about her work cheerfully that 
morning, and when noon came, the twelve 
musical strokes of the sitting-room clock were 
broken by her dinner-horn. Enoch appeared 
presently fromthe orchard, where a path led 
over to the Trues’. He was flushed a little, 
as he came in haste; and when he washed at 
the tin basin in the sink his hands trembled, 
and he forgot to blow into the water like a 
disporting animal. Delia detected the un- 
usual in his air. 

“You been down cuttin’ weeds?” she asked. 

“No.” He was smoothing his hair with a 
pocket-comb at the little glass bearing the 
eagle atop. 

“ Been out in the barn?” 

Enoch was taking his seat at the table. 
He put out his fork and speared a potato as 
if it had been an enemy. Delia set on the 
pie, a warm custard, pleasantly embellished 
with nutmeg, and then went to the cellarway 
and brought forth a bottle. She approached 
him with some uncertainty; but her tone was 
honeyed. 

“Here, Enoch,” said she, “this is a kind 
of a tonic I’ve got to take arter meals, an’ the 
bottle ’ain’t been touched. You jest swaller 
a mite, an’ then it ’ll be ready for me when I 
git through.” 

Enoch laid down his knife and looked at 
her. If his mild blue eyes could glare, they 
were glaring then. 

“Tt “ll be all ready for you!” he repeated. 
“That is, if I ain’t dead. That’s what you 
mean.” 

“ Now, Enoch, what you want to talk that 
way for?’ asked Delia, soothingly. She in- 
sinuated the spoon toward his lips, and to 
her own surprise he took and held it steadily. 

“Tf anybody’s goin’ to be p’isoned, you’d 
ruther ’twould be me than you,” he remarked. 
“That’s about the rights on’t, ain’t it?’ 

“My soul alive! nobody’s goin’ to be p’ison- 
ed!” she cried, impatiently. “Seems as if I 
never should git round to eat my dinner.” 


























“SHE SET DOWN THE BOX- AND APPROACHED HIM, SPOON IN HAND.” 
Drawn by Charles Broughton. 
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“ But if they be,” insisted Enoch, “ you’ve 
set your mind-on havin’ it me?” 

“Well,” returned his wife, cheerfully, still 
waiting to see the tonic disappear, “I never 
thought it out, but I guess if anything hap- 
pened, I should be spryer on my feet to do 
suthin’. Now you know, Enoch, if I was 
took with cramps, or stiffened out, or foamed 
at the mouth, you’d set like a bump on a 
log the whole ’durin’ time, an’ not think 
which way to turn. Now, wouldn’t you?’ 

Enoch made no reply. He put the spoon 
to his lips and swallowed the bitter draught. 
Then he addressed himself to his dinner. 

Delia ate heartily. Her forenoon had been 
a busy one, and now the summer wind, just 
freshened by a touch of “east,” blew gently 
in and tapped her on the shoulder. There 
was silence at the table, but with that she 
was entirely content. She and her husband 
spoke when they felt like it; not otherwise. 
But with Enoch it was suddenly different; 
his dumbness was that of an emotion pain- 
fully suppressed. 

“T’m goin’ over to the Corners this arter- 
noon,” he said, rising, and Delia looked up 
in pleased expectancy. 

“Well, I guess I'll go along too,” said she. 
“T want two or three yards o’ gingham.” 

Enoch paused. His lips were set in the 
lines of an unaccustomed resolution, and he 
seemed to be casting about for some way of 
expressing it. 

“ Dely!” said her husband. 

She was in the pantry. “Yes! yes!” she 
called. “If. you want to start now, I'll go 
an’ change.. Mebbe I could leave the dishes 
till night.” 

Enoch cleared his throat. “ Dely,” he re- 
peated, huskily, “I’m goin’ alone. « You” 
have to give it up for to-day.” 

If Mrs. Partridge had found herself con- 
fronted by a petition for divorce she could 
hardly have been more surprised. 

Enoch, too, felt the convulsion of the mo- 
ment, and the more keenly that he had 
brought it on himself. So he discreetly fled, 
and his wife, emerging from the pantry, heard 
him leading the horse into the barn floor. 

“ Well,” said Delia, gazing from the kitch- 
en window, “ if that ain’t the beater!” 

But Moses True was making his way tow- 
ard the barn, and she kept within-doors. Her 
husband could settle with her afterwards, for 
settle he must. 

When Enoch had put the horse into the 
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shafts, he paused a moment, reins in hand, 
as if a more difficult task awaited him. Mo- 
ses True stood by, shambling in torn over- 
alls, and Delia, washing dishes at the sink, 
wondered how such a figure of a man could 
be looked up to in his household. Enoch 
came toward the house. Reading his face, 
she caught some vague algrm, and met him at 
the door. 

“ Anything the matter?” she asked. 

He pushed past her into the kitchen. 

“You run out,” said he, “an’ see if old 
Specky ’ain’t stole her nest. Look into the 
calf’s pen—that dark corner.” 

“For mercy’s sake,” cried Delia, wiping 
her hands on her apron, “ why didn’t you look 
*fore you come in?’ 

“I ’ain’t got the time.” 

She threw her apron over her head, and 
then, at the door-stone, paused to ask, 

“What you want there in the sullarway ?” 

“ Nothin’ but what I can find,” came his 
voice from the darkness, and Delia thought 
she heard the chink of glass. But she sped 
on to the barn, casting a glance of scorn, as 
she went, at the back. of Moses True. He 
was lounging homeward, the baggy overalls 
wronging his dignity at every step. Delia 
curled her lip; she had no inborn worship of 
the species known as “ men folks.” 

Specky was not in the calf’s pen, nor was 
there egg or feather to betray her. Delia 
emerged. blinking into the light just as Enoch 
was picking up the reins to drive away. 

“ What under the sun made you think that 
hin was in there?” she called; but Enoch 
only remarked, “ G’long!” a mandate address- 
ed to the horse and not to her. He set his 
face forward, and drove out,of the yard with- 
out a look to right or left, while Delia went 
thoughtfully in to her digh-washing. Pres- 
ently she put her wonderment aside with an 
indulgent smile. Enoch, she knew, was an 
open book. She could even find a piquant 
interest in his having something to conceal, 
since that same day would surely lay it bare. 

At half past five she was moving about, 
serene and spotless in a beautiful starched 
calico, and Enoch, coming in to his supper, 
found it unusually abundant. 

“ Anything doin’ over to the Corners?” ask- 
ed Delia, suavely, pouring his tea. 

“No more’n common, I guess.” He could 
not look at her, but her eye was upon him, 
and she smiled. 


“He’s been up to suthin’,” she thought, 
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and the idea exhilarated her, sure as she was 
of victory. 

“ See anybody you knew?” 

oe 

“You didn’t do much 
wa’n’t nothin’ in the wagon.” 

“ No.” 

Delia had a grim sense of humor seldom 
ealled into use. She chuckled, and Enoch 
looked up in a surprise not unmingled with 
alarm. 


tradin’. There 


“Law!” said she, genially, “ you couldn’t 
keep anything to yourself no more’n you could 
fly. You’ve been up to suthin’, an’ you might 
as well have it out now as any time.” 

Enoch’s face hardened. again into its un- 
happy calm. She had boasted prematurely. 

“T’ll tell ye, then,” he said, dryly, yet with 
a tremor in his voice, “the part I’m ready 
to tell. I’ve made my plans to go over to 
Addie’s an’ help ’em about the hayin’. 
Our’n’s done, an’ ’tain’t likely their’n is, with 
all that medder-land.’ 

Delia set down her cup. 


“Over to Addie’s?” she repeated. “ Twen- 


ty-two mile this season o’ the year! What 
under the sun be you thinkin’ of ?” 
Enoch went on with his supper. He ate 


like a soldier who, prepared for either death 
or victory, heartens himself for the coming 
fray. 

“ What do you s’pose ll become of the crit- 
ters ?”’ 

“ Moses True’s goin’ to see to ’em.” 

“ | s’pose you mean to set out alone, same ’s 
you went this arternoon?” she remarked, sa- 
tirically, having no manner of doubt about 
the answer. 

A visit to the married daughter had become 
a custom of their spring and fall. Addie 
herself would have flouted the possibility of 
seeing one of them without the other. 

““ Ves,” said “Tm 
alone.” 

“ Well!” remarked Delia, and left her pie 
untouched. 


Enoch, simply, goin’ 


Immediately her husband was sorry. He 
knew her liking for a toothsome bit of pastry, 
and slowly devoured his own, conscious of a 
reproachful savor. So strangely are we made, 
that he found it difficult not to capitulate then 
and there, only because she lacked that little 
joy. 

That night there was an aching silence be- 
tween them. Delia washed the dishes, and 
then, perhavs a trifle proudly, packed her 
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husband’s clothes into the old valise. He sat 
as usual on the door-stone, but without smok- 
ing. Miserably conscious of needing his 
pipe the more in this elected condition of 
spiritual solitude, he remembered Delia’s cus- 
tard pie, and so denied himself. 
New England penance. 

In the early morning they were both astir, 
Enoch quite pallid now because his heart had 
failed him. A journey was a serious matter, 
and a journey alone awoke tremulous appre- 
hensions of what might befall them both be- 
fore he should return. Delia, with feminin« 
diabolism, knew that, and the knowledge 
strengthened her. Whatever Enoch Partridge 
might be doing, he was punishing himself by 
the way, and she could afford some tolerance. 
He ate sparingly of his breakfast, not entirely 
certain himself whether it was the hot 
that brought tears into his eyes. 

“There’s Moses!” called Delia, cheerfully. 
“ He’s goin’ to be in time for once. Here’s 
the key, an’ here’s your han’kercher. I 
wouldn’t check that bag, if I was you. You 
never can tell what ‘ll happen, an’ there ain’t 
no harm in havin’ it by.” 

Enoch took the key solemnly. 

“T’ll lay it in my wallet,” he said. 

After that accomplished, ke stood 
looking at her with eyes so mournful that De- 
lia was moved against her will. 

“Enoch,” said she, sharply, “ what under 
the heavens is the matter with you? What 
do you want to scare anybody to pieces for? 
Is Addie dead, an’ you don’t tell me?’ 

“Most ready?” called Moses from the gate. 

Enoch put his hands on his wife’s shoul- 
ders, as if to steady her while he found some 
answering support. 

“Dely,” he cried, “I’ve started, an’ I’ve 
got to carry it through. No, there ain’t no- 
thin’ the matter with Addie. I’m jest goin’ 
over to help ’em out with the hayin’, same as 
I told ye. An’, Dely, I bought you new bot- 
tles of all your medicines. They’re in the 
sullarway where you had t’others.” 

“New bottles!” gasped Delia. “ Why, 
t’others were ’most full! What did you do 
with ’em ?” 


It was a 


tea 


was 


“T threw ’em away,” returned Enoch, in 
the same tone of trembling determination. 
“ Good-by, Dely. 

He was gone. She heard the wagon rat- 
tling down the road, and stood motionless, 
clasping her aching throat. Yet curiosity 
was calling her, that and a vague alarm; and 


I can’t say no more.” 
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she marched hotly to the cellar door to see her 
row of bottles. There they were, all of them, 
tonic, nerve food, sleeping-draught, and the 
rest. She snatched them out, one after the 
other, and marshalled them on the table. Not 
a drop had been taken from any bottle, not a 
pill from the box. It was a fresh supply, and 
the duplicates, comfortably tested, were miss- 
Her mind flew back to the day before, 
and in the light of these results she read 
what Enoch had done. When he called her to 
find old Specky, it was only that he might 
steal away her medicines, to match them with 
these terrifying new ones. He had gone now, 
not to help about the haying, but to leave 
her in this uncanny plight. Delia sat down 
on the sofa shuddering under the hysteria 
she had fought so long. 

“T’m a sick woman,” she kept saying to 
herself, with enraged self-pity. “Oh, don’t 
he know I’m a sick woman!” The tears 
came, and she trembled with coming passion, 
only to hold herself firm under the thought 


ing. 


WAS TOO MUCH FOR MRS. PARTRIDGE.” 


that if she gave way she might have to take 
nerve food—and it would poison her. “ © 
my soul! my soul!” she moaned. “I ’ain’t 
got a friend on earth!” 

The bottles frightened her. They looked 
like enemies conscious of their power, and 
gathering them hastily into her hands, she 
set them away in the darkness. Great tears 
wet her cheeks, but now they were tears not 
for herself, but for Enoch. He would be sorry 
when he came home and found her dead. 
The neighbors might wonder, but he alone 
would know what killed her. She went weak- 
ly about her work, that the house might be 
in order before that coming tragedy. 

So the day marched on to a dull conclu- 
sion, and she set her lonely supper table, and 
then sat staring at the food. Lacking her 
tonic, how could she eat at all, for fear lest 
she might need it? Moses True drove home 
the cows, and took the milk-pails from the 
stakes beside the door. She heard his cheer- 
ful call without, when a neighbor stopped for 
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gossip, and then his step as he brought in 
the milk. 

“Leave it right there in the shed,” she 
called, spurring herself to speak indifferently, 
and even to meet him unconcerned. 

“Don’t you want one of the boys to come 


over an’ stay to-night?” he asked her. 
“ Enoch kind o’ thought you might.” 
“Law! no,” said Delia, lightly. “I guess 


there won’t be nothin’ 
myself.” 

But when the dusk fell thickly she sat 
alone in her kitchen and, listening to the whip- 
poorwill, thought of her husband, and fear- 
ed the night without him. But weariness 
constraining her, she stole to the door, bolted 
it, and then lay down on the kitchen lounge. 
There she counted the hours until a clarion 
call announced that some good “ crower ” had 
hopes of dawn. After that she slept a little, 
to start up broad awake when Moses True 
came clumping into the shed. 

“You look kind o’ peakéd,” he told her, 
when she opened the door and nodded at him. 
“Stay awake to keep yourself company ?” 

“Well, I guess it’s *bout as good company 
as anybody can have,” answered Delia, dry- 
ly, and, laughing, he went his way. She 
had her slender breakfast—a bit of bread and 
a cup of tea—and so stimulated, a daring 
thought assailed her. Little Selina Davis 
would go by alone to school. No healthy 
child could be the worse for one nerve pill; 
and even should she tell, her mother was a 
shiftless thing, ready to see green cheese in 
every moon. So Delia, clearing up, kept her 
hawklike glance upon the window, and when 
a pink sun-bonnet flashed between the pickets 
of the fence, she hastened out, a pill in one 
hand and a piece of fruit cake in the other. 

“Here, dear!” she called, in tones more 
flattering than Enoch had evoked, “I got 


he 


suthin’ for ye! 


round that’s wuss’n 


Selina’s walk developed into an eager trot. 
Her blue eyes were full of expectation. Such 
innocence ought to have been disarming; but 
Mrs. Partridge, even while she felt its power, 
resolved she would not be disarmed. 

“ Here, Seliny,” she cooed, “ you jest take 
this, an’ swaller it It’s real good. 
Seliny ‘ll like it. ‘Open your mouth and 
shet up your eyes, an’ I'll give you suthin’ 
to make you wise.’ ” 

The blue eyes closed so tightly that only 
two straight seams were left to show where 
eyes had been. The 


de wn. 


Selina’s lins parted. 
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sight of that delicate face all crumpled into 
a bud was too much for Mrs. Partridge. 

“O my Lord!” she groaned, and threw the 
pill far over the pansy-bed. 

“You ’ain’t put anything in!” piped Se- 
lina. Then Mrs. Partridge, with something 
like a moan, pulled out a raisin from the cake 
and popped it between those glistening teeth. 

“There!” said she, “go along to school. 
Here’s the rest on’t. You better not eat it 
till recess, for fear ’twill lay heavy.” 

She laid the fruit cake in the little brown 
hand, and Selina, with a joyous giggle, 
trotted on her way, breaking a piece with ev- 
ery step, and heedless of dull consequences. 
Mrs. Partridge went up the path like an old 
woman. She carried a burden. It seemed 
to her a load of crime. ‘Once inside the 
kitchen door, she spoke aloud: 

“T wouldn’t let that innercent child touch 
it, arter all! That shows I did believe ’twas 
pison! An’ I let him take chances over ’n’ 
over, an’ egged him on. I’m a wicked wo- 
man.” 

She walked to the cellarway, and snatch- 
ing out a bottle, measured the dose, and swal- 
lowed it at a gulp, nodding in savage tri- 
umph. 

“There!” she said to herself, “ you’re git- 
tin’ paid off, ain’t ye? High time, too!” 

She set the bottle on the table and went 
about her work. Two hours passed, and then, 
with the same rigid determination, she 
brought out another medicine, took the regu- 
lation dose, and left the vial with the first. 
This was a tonic, and she smiled. “I guess 
I need bracin’ up or lettin’ down, one or 
t’other,” she murmured, grimly. “ Kill or 
eure!” 

At noon she ate a little, but as the hours 
went by she drank her hemlock faithfully, 
always from an untried stock. Never was a 
woman so dosed before. “I feel kind wv’ 
queer,” said Delia to herself at night, when 
the whippoorwill was calling. “I guess 
I'll go to bed.” There was but one enemy 
left—the soothing draught. She took it, 
dropped her tired body on the lounge, and 
slept. 

It was a tranquil summer night, and saf- 
fron dawn broke from it like a flower. The 
country folk bestirred themselves, but Delia 
lagged behind. Her weariness and the quiet- 
ing draught together held her in sleep until 
broad morning waked about her and the birds 
were calling with the note of day. At first 
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she lay there with closed eyes, wondering 
whether she might be dead. The robins’ 
piercing plaint awakened in her a sad acqui- 
escence and a sense of change. Enoch was 
gone; his absence seemed like death. She 
was afraid to face the daylight; but when a 
louder note entreated her, she opened her 
eyes on the familiar kitchen walls. 

“T’m alive!” announced Delia, to all at- 
tendant spirits. “I’m alive! And,” she ad- 
dressed the bottles, “ that’s the end o’ you!” 

She swept them into her apron, and hur- 
ried, trembling, down the cellar stairs. There 
she packed them on an empty shelf, and stood 
regarding them ironically. She felt her lau- 
rels. A step sounded in the kitchen. Was it 
Moses True? She thought not. That step 
meant more than neighboring, and she flew 
up stairs, to find Enoch standing in the 
kitchen, carpet-bag in hand. His eyes were 
wan, his feet all over dust and dew. He 
looked like one just finishing a weary vigil. 
At sight of her he dropped the bag. 

“Oh, Dely!” he cried, “ you’re all nerved 
up. I’d oughter be switched.” 

Delia went forward, and very tenderiy 
straightened his stock and brushed a feather 
from his coat. 

“T guess there ain’t anybody goin’ to be 
switched in this house,” she announced, 
“unless it’s them that deserves it. You set 
right down, an’ we’ll have breakfast. I jest 
went down sullar a minute to carry them bot- 
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tles I’ve had clutterin’ up the shelf. When 
anybody’s as well as I be, I guess medicine 
don’t do ’em so much good as they think- 
nor so much hurt, neither!” She smiled over 
her own private memory of yesterday’s po- 
tations. 

Enoch went to the sink and began wash- 
ing his face. It gave her a maternal thrill 
to hear him blowing the water in that fash- 
ion, indicating high enjoyment. But there 
was medicine still to take. 

Enoch still stood there, holding by the 
roller towel. 

“The amount o’ the matter is,” said he, 
clearing his throat as he was wont to do 
in prayer-meeting, “I tried to stick it out 
there with Addie, an’ I couldn’t. Yes, they’re 
all real well. So I got a ride with one o’ the 
neighbors comin’ over to the Corners to look 
at a cow, an’ walked the rest. I guess when 
folks have lived together as long as we have, 
*twon’t hurt ’em to put up with things a mite, 
so long ’s nothin’ wuss happens to ’em.” 

Delia’s heart beat warmly, as it used to 
years ago when young Partridge took her to 
drive with the colt and she knew the towns- 
folk made their shrewd predictions. She took 
his old coat from the nail and held it for 
him. 

“Well, I can tell you one thing,” she said, 
with that dry kindliness he alone translated 
into heart’s content, “there’s some things 
folks never ’ll have to put up with any more.” 
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WOMEN’S TENNIS 


BY J. PARMLY PARET 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


all the amateur sports and 
pastimes in which the modern 
young woman indulges, no 
other requires so much physi- 
cal exertion as lawn-tennis, 
and yet, in moderation, it is 
one of the very best forms of physical exercise. 
The fact that it is played almost exclusively 
out-doors and under the most healthful con- 
ditions tells heavily in its favor, for with the 
fresh air, bright sun- 
shine; and green sur- 





roundings that are 
invariably found 
near the tennis- 
court, 2 od health 


is sure to follow en- 
joyment. 





creased by the habit we have of making our 
matches the best three in five, instead of the 
best two in three. One cannot tell when a 
match may result in a long tiresome struggle 
that will be a physical drain, and it seems 
very unsportsmanlike—if such a term can be 
applied tc women—to stop play because of 
exhaustion and give the victory to one’s op- 
ponent in the middle of the match. 

Even though matches are not anticipated, 
every one who en- 
joys lawn-tennis as 
a pastime wants to 
play well, and yet 
very few women do 
so. This backward- 
ness on the part of 
the feminine  dev- 


As in all other otees of the game 
vigorous sports, the is due chiefly to a 
one watchword for lack of  thorough- 
success is modera- ness in  mabstering 
tion, and no woman the first principles of 
ought to play lawn- the game. How 
tennis much _ until many women who 
she is thoroughly play know that there 
satisfied that her are a right way and a 
heart is in no way wrong way to grip 
affected. It re- the racket, and how 
quires a strong heart many of them do 
and considerable  *: hold theirs in the 
physical endurance ™ right way? Yet such 
to play tennis habit- eT. details form the 
ually, but once a wo- ; _ very ground-work of 
man is assured of the success of the 
robust health, no- ‘THE STROKE. champions at the 
thing can be better Miss Juliette Atkinson, former Champion of America. game, and many, 
than hard tennis many hours of hard 


play, the healthy perspiration carrying off 
the impurities of the skin and flesh, while 
the exciting exercise makes the breath come 
fast, the heart beat quicker, and the rich red 
blood to leap through the veins with a glow 
of health that brings rosy color to the cheeks. 

Tournament play cannot always be recom- 
mended for women. In warm weather a long 
match is often a severe strain, and this is in- 


practice are spent in mastering the proper 
swing of the racket in order to control the 
direction of ‘the ball, and still hit it hard 
enough to make it fly fast through the air. 
As experts study the game, they gradually 
pick up, grain by grain, condensed wisdom 
concentrated into what they call “ good form.” 
First and most important of all, the racket 
should be gripped properly, as shown in the 
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accompanying illustration. Then one should 
learn to stand with the feet spread well apart, 
and the body bent forward from the hips, so 
that the weight can be thrown rapidly forward 
just as the racket strikes the ball,and the force 
of the blow will be greatly increased by the 
additional power of the body’s weight. Next, 
one should always remember that she must 
keep away from the ball; nearly every player, 
except the very best, strikes the ball while it 
is too close to her. Then a long, swinging 
sweep of the arm and racket must be made in 
order to meet the ball squarely as it approach- 
es, and in this it should always be remember- 
ed that all side motion in the swing of the 
racket is lost power. When it is desired to 
drive the ball in any given direction, the 
swing of the racket should be as nearly as 
possible parallel with this course. As in golf, 
it is important to “ follow through ” with the 
racket, keeping it close behind the ball and 
moving in the same direction as long as possi- 
ble. The swing of the racket m all forehand 
strokes, too, should end up over the left shoul- 
der, where the weight of the racket is check- 
ed. In these few instructions lie the con- 
densed principles of good form in tennis. 

Perhaps the best way, for one who wants 
to play tennis well, to practise strokes is to 
stand in front of a blank wall—a high fence, 
the side of a house, or some obstacle of that 
kind—and hat the ball up against it again 
and again, hitting it from the bound each 
time it returns. Nothing can possibly afford 
better practice than this kind of play. Ex- 
perts use it constantly in the spring, and find 
it a better way of getting into form, of getting 
their “ eye on the ball,” as they say, than even 
regular practice on a court. The ball always 
comes back to you at the corresponding angle 
to that at which it struck the wall, and with 
much greater regularity than any human op- 
ponent could return it. 

In all forms of practice, whether against a 
wall or an antagonist, the method of mak- 
ing the strokes should be kept in mind all 
of the time. Every stroke made in bad form 
is just so much wasted practice, and if a 
faulty style is contracted, the longer it is al- 
lowed to continue without correction the more 
dangerous it becomes. Bad form in lawn-ten- 
nis is as difficult to overcome as bad habits in 
anything else. Some of the simplest and 
least offensive of mannerisms, too, often be- 
come injurious habits if not checked at 
once. 
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Holding the racket loosely in the hand, 
swinging it or twisting it sidewise before mak- 
ing a stroke, jumping a little just before mak- 
ing the stroke instead of while it is being 
made, taking the eyes off the ball, and even 
momentary lapses into indifference while 
playing are all dangerous habits to contract, 
and each will develop into a bad fault if not 
checked at once. 

It is very important that the eyes should be 
kept on the ball all of the time. It is never 
necessary to look away from it for more than 
a hasty glance in order to see where the op- 
ponent is, or to look for the best opening to 
place the ball. Another point which should 
never be forgotten is to hurry back to the cen- 
tre of the court after every stroke made from 
the side. I was surprised to see only recently 
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that one of the cleverest women players in 
America,in fact an ex-champion of the United 
States, repeatedly stood still after making a 
drive from the side of her court, and waited to 
see the result of her play instead. of hurrying 
back to the safe position in the centre where 
she could be ready for the next play. By this 
error she constantly left the opposite side of 
her court unguarded 

for a well-placed ball 

from her 
racket. 

In gripping the rack- 
et, it should be remem- 
bered that it must al- 
ways be held as tightly 


opponent’s 


as possible. The slight- 


est relaxation of the 
grasp will often cause 
the racket to turn 
around in the hand 


while making a stroke, 
and thus spoil the play. 
For backhand strokes 
the grip different 
from that shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is intended 
to show how to hold the 
racket for fore- 
hand play. When play- 
ing the ball across the 
body, on the backhand 
side, the thumb should 
be slid up along the 
handle directly back of 
the head, but down near 
the end of the handle, 
and this serves to give 
additional power to the 
stroke well as to 
guide the ball in its di- 
rection. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the 
first finger, however, be 
stretched out along the 
handle, as 
times 


is 





only 
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one some- 
by inexperienced players. 
That is a sure sign of lack of knowledge. 

It does not require great strength to play 
tennis well, and, contrary to popular impres- 
sion, it is not the strength of the arm that 
makes the ball fly so fast when hit by an ex- 
pert. It is the long smooth swing, with the 
weight thrown quickly forward, that gives the 
speed to the ball. It should not be pushed, 


done 


sees 
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nor should the stroke be too snappy; a long 
sharp blow, with the racket following the ball 
as far as possible, will always give the best re- 
sults and the most speed. However, speed is 
not always necessary, and particularly in wo- 
men’s games it is not always advisable. Ac- 
curacy is much more important, and it is 
far better to cultivate the ability to place the 


ball in the farthest 
part of the court from 
° the opponent than to 


hit it hard. 
In the championship 


matches, to be sure, 
much swift play is 
seen, but at least one 
woman has won the 
American  champion- 
ship without hitting 


the ball fast, and an- 
other by learning how 
to meet a fast return 
with a “lob” that toss- 
ed the ball up over her 
opponent’s head and 
out of her reach every 
time she came to the 
net. Skill in placing 
and a perfect control 
of the direction of the 
ball have always proved 
more profitable in the 
championship matches 
than speed. 

In America the wo- 
men’s championship 
tournaments are always 
held at Wissahickon 
Heights, Chestnut 
Hill, just outside of 
Philadelphia, in June. 
It is one of the fash- 
ionable events of the 
out-door season in the 
City of Brotherly 
Love, and the grounds 
present a _ beautiful 
sight during tournament week. Expert wo- 
-men players come from all sections of the 
country to play for the championship title 
and challenge cup. Last season the title 
was won by Miss Marion Jones, a daughter 
of the famous Senator from Nevada. The 
game is essentially one for gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, and in consequence only the 
most refined women play in the matches. 
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There is absolutely no professional element 
in lawn-tennis, so this objectionable feature 
of so many other sports is done away with. 
The rivalry between the players is of the most 
friendly kind, and before, after, and even 
during the matches the players are always on 
the best possible terms. 

In England the game is even more popular 
among women than here in our own country. 
On the other side there are women’s events 
at almost all of the many tournaments held 
during the season, and many more women 
enter and play in the tournaments than over 
here. The All-England championship, as it 
is called, is held at Wimbledon, a suburb of 
London, during one of the last weeks of June, 
the matches attracting almost, if not quite, 
as much attention as those among the men. 
Over here the men’s championship tourna- 
ment is held two months later in the season, 
and at another place, Newport. One of the 
most remarkable tournaments ever held is 
that at Eastbourne, on the south coast of Eng- 
land, each September. Here such crowds 
attend the matches as one sees at the Ameri- 
can horse shows and football matches, and 
women’s matches form one of the most 
teresting parts of the programme. 

As to dress for women in tennis, a short 
skirt is absolutely necessary in order to run 
about the court with any freedom. One or 
two of the best American players wear 
starched white duck skirts, quite short, and 


in- 
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they keep out of the way of the legs better 
than anything else, an important point to 
be considered in any game where quick turns 
and running about give the skirts a ten- 
dency to wind around the knees in a way that 
makes it impossible to start quickly. A loose 
waist, preferably a shirt-waist, is also neces- 
sary to give freedom to the use of the arms, 
and it is much wiser to play without cor- 
sets, if possible, although it must be admitted 
that few women do so. 

Rubber-soled shoes are a necessity, neither 
too loose nor too tight. Shoes that permit the 
feet to slide around inside are quite as un- 
comfortable as those which are too tight, for 
blisters will soon follow. It is better to get 
shoes a little loose and then wear thick stock- 
ings, which keep the skin from being chafed 
while playing. Leather straps over the instep 
often work up painful blisters, and plain can- 
vas shoes with rubber soles are generally 
found preferable. Ties or low slippers give 
little support to the ankles, and therefore 
high shoes are best, especially if one’s ankles 
are not very strong. 

Mrs. G. W. Hillyard, the present holder of 
the English championship, always wears 
gloves when she is playing, but I know of 
no other player, woman or man, who does 
so. It is much better to gradually accustom 
the skin of the hand to the constant rubbing 
of the racket, so it will not blister, and then 
no gloves will be necessary. 
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HEN we were abroad last sum- 

mer we would have coutributed 
cheerfully from our slender 
store to a society for the aid of 
those whose experience of com- 
fort in travelling was dearly 
bought, and whose guide-books, however good, 
did not meet all emergencies. In fact, so 
many occasions arose where it was absolutely 
necessary to appeal for help to some person 
better versed in the customs of the country, 
that I began to note them down, together with 
their cause and remedy. 

In the first place, the three constant sources 
of trouble were money, manners, and bag- 
gage. The care of the baggage will perhaps 
appear serious to a nervous American, but a 
little knowledge on this point simplifies it 
immensely. How to behave to one’s fellow- 
travellers is more important, but most of all 
‘'s the use of money, especially in procuring 
service. 





Persons who are travelling on a definite 
and limited sum of money should, so far as 
possible, know before they land on foreign 
shores about what their expenses are going 
to be, and should allow as margin at least a 
fifth of the whole sum. A simple way to per- 
form this calculation is to plan the projected 
trip and find the actual cost of transporta- 
tion. This may be computed from a guide- 
book, which is indispensable, or a route may 
be made out and taken to one of the numerous 
foreign agencies, who will tell how much it 
will cost in part, or as a whole, and advise 
where and when to travel, second or first class. 
It is entirely a matter of personal preference 
whether one buys all railway tickets in this 
country or in the country through which one 
is to travel. The chief advantage of the 
special ticket is that it obviates the necessity 
of struggling at the ticket-office; but in most 
European countries this is no great hardship, 
as the officers are required to speak four lan- 
guages and are usually polite. When the 
margin has been subtracted from the ori- 
ginal sum, and afterwards the transporta- 
tion, divide the remainder by the number of 
days to be spent abroad, in order to know how 
much is left for a daily allowance. This 
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sounds like elementary arithmetic, but travel- 
ling under the most favorable conditions is 
very tiring, and every effort towards con- 
venience is worth while. The systematic 
arrangement of money matters is a percep- 
tible help; one knows exactly what to expect, 
and avoids the unpleasantness of a sudden 
panic lest funds will not hold out. For in- 
stance, one person allows five hundred dollars 
for a stay of two months on the other side. 
He spends two hundred for transportation, 
baggage, and fees while travelling, keeps one 
hundred for emergencies, and has a remain- 
der of about three dollars and a quarter a 
day for living-expenses, tips, and entrance- 
fees. Any one who has travelled in this coun- 
try should be able to judge to what three dol- 
lars and a quarter a day will entitle him. 

A difficulty which the guide-book does not 
help is the attempt to share expenses when 
two or three persons are travelling together. 
An excellent plan which we found saved 
us much time and temper was the use of a 
common purse, which was handed to the head 
arithmetician and spokesman of the party. 
Each of us put into the purse an equal 
amount, calculated to last during the day, 
or excursion, and divided whatever was left 
over when one of the party left us, or when 
we wished to make up our individual ac- 
counts. Instead of disputing each time whose 
turn it was to pay for tickets, or trying to 
divide a fee of four cents among five persons, 
it was all done from the common fund, and 
entered as a sum total for the day’s expenses. 
Money values in different countries vary so 
widely that it is almost maddening to make 
any computation, while to calculate how much 
one is spending in American money seems 
hopeless. This is simplified by fixing in one’s 
mind some special or general amount, and 
its relation to our own money. For example, 
if one never forgets that twenty franes equal 
four dollars, or that twenty marks equal five 
dollars, or that ten gulden equal four dollars, 
one can readily tell, approximately, how 
much one is spending. Tips are an unneces- 
sary bugbear to most travellers. The custom 
of paying for every service rendered is so 
general that the rates are well established. 
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The guide-books always tell the proper fee to 
give custodians and guides, and the hotel 
porters usually have fixed rates for their ser- 
vices. It is wise, on arriving at a hotel, to 
give at once a good tip to the head porter. 
Of course this is influenced by the size of the 
party and the length of the intended stay. 
For two persons’ for a short stay, from twenty 
The 
head porter will then take them under his pro- 
tection, tell of places of interest, work out 
time-table problems, tell how much to tip the 
other servants, where to go for shopping, and, 
on the whole, take much better care of them 
than strangers can be expected to take of 
themselves. 

Keep always plenty of small change. A 
judicious two-cent piece will work miracles, 
where half a frane will mark the donor as 
easy prey. Most persons are afraid of giving 
too little, where, if inquiry were made, a 
fixed rate would be found satisfactory to the 
servant, and would protect the traveller from 
imposition. It is considered insulting to fee 
the station-master, always recognizable by his 
air of authority, or the proprietor of a hotel, 
shop, or show. They expect to be treated as 
equals, and I am told that they have been 
known to accept smoker’s civilities, though 
not in the form of a gift. One important 
thing to remember is that all European public 
servants are accustomed to the care of travel- 
lers, and no matter what distressing circum- 
stances arise, they have been through it all 
before, and when they seem most indifferent 
are still carefully looking out for one’s con- 
venience. The dignity that hedges a minor 
officer is sometimes exasperating to a weary 
and perplexed traveller, but a calm and, 
above all, deliberate, setting forth of facts 
will usually get a hearing and interest enough 
to carry one through to the next place. 

At least two-thirds of the dire tales we 


to fifty cents is considered generous. 


hear of rudeness and annoyance met dur- 
ing a journey owe their origin as much 
to the manner of the traveller as to his 


ignorance of the simpler rules of the eti- 
quette of the country. This is particularly 
true abroad, where the conditions are un- 
familiar, and where the wishes of individuals 
in a party have to be considered. The person 
who is always late, or slow, or too early, or 
impatient, is constantly giving opportunities 
for the display of temper which prepares the 
way for the first and easily widened breach. 
Indeed, temper, when controlled and in good 
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condition, is so valuable a property that a 
whole paper on the subject would not be too 
much. However, the kernel of the matter 
consists in ever forgetting that the stupidest 
or slowest person, taken from the routine of 
his life at home and suddenly landed in a 
country where everything is entirely different, 
lives, mentally, twice as fast as he has ever 
done before. Attention and endurance are 
strained every moment. Eating and resting 
are regarded as a useless waste of time. It 
seems better to crowd all the sight-seeing 
one can into an eightcen-hour day than to 
linger over meals or even indulge in a nap in 
the afternoon. At the same time, a person 
who is accustomed to move in a leisurely way 
actually suffers in the omission of these 
habits, and as something has to give under 
the strain, the temper is the first thing to 
fail, and consequently the manners. We 
found that a certain routine was the best pre- 
caution against this and more serious incon- 
veniences, for it was soon discovered that 
while we felt well and not unendurably tired 
the trifling differences in social customs did 
not seem so unreasonable or ridiculous. 

Unless there was some special train to 
make or time to observe, we arranged to 
breakfast at eight and to “do” any museum 
or tiring sight in the morning while we felt 
fresh. At twelve we had a light lunch, for 
which we allowed a whole hour, and in the 
afternoon we took an out-door excursion, or 
a ride in the various trams or omnibuses 
which make it easy and possible to get a good 
idea of a city. At four we had another rest, 
and even if we went out again in the even- 
ing we did not feel more tired than after a 
day of shopping at home. As none of us 
had the nap habit, we took our afternoon rest 
by allowing ourselves time to dress comfort- 
ably for dinner (not forgetting to change our 
shoes). As a result, our tempers and our 
manners were normal. 

The customs of the various countries differ 
so widely that it is necessary to know certain 
things to avoid real annoyance. In all cases 
it is wiser to comply with the accepted rules 
than to try to force one’s way through in 
spite of protest. When greeted politely, most 
of the officers are kindness itself, but it is 
understood that they are not to be treated 
as inferiors. In addressing any one in the 
street, a porter, a waiter, a shopkeeper, one 
is expected to use the polite and formal mode 
of address, never, never omitting “ please ” 
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and “thank you.” In England an entirely 
different idea of service prevails from that 
of the Continent; in the former country the 
more peremptory and exacting one is with 
menials the better one is served. It is the 
height of good manners for travellers in Eng- 
land to attend strictly to their own business 
and to be oblivious of the presence of others. 
On the Continent, it is considered insulting 
to address a. menial or officer less politely 
than an equal, for the servitor is supposed to 
know his place and keep it. A man who goes 
up to a gendarme and addresses him in the 
bluff and jocular way which prevails in this 
country is pretty sure to get a snubbing, if 
he gets any attention. On the contrary, if 
he touches his hat as to an officer, and begins 
his request with “ Pardon, monsieur,” and a 
smile, he is sure to get anything in reason. 
It seems strange, at first, to address the maids 
as “ mademoiselle,” but it is the custom. 

Too much can hardly be said about the 
very bad taste of joking with officers, or in- 
cluding them in the conversations of the 
party. One attractive but frivolous Amer- 
ican girl whom we met in our travels com- 
plained bitterly of the rigorous search to 
which her party had been forced to submit 
on the Dutch frontier. As the customs offi- 
cers there are very indulgent to travellers, we 
wondered why this had been, and found that 
when the officer was standing, chalk in hand, 
to mark the baggage exempt, without exami- 
nation, she said to her father, who was a 
conscientious and law-abiding man, “ Now, 
pa, have you confessed about all that brandy 
and those cigars?” The officer, not in the 
least understanding this  facetiousness, 
promptly ordered every piece of their bag- 
gage searched. Being more and more mysti- 
fied at not finding any contraband articles, 
he made matters very unpleasant for them, 
and caused them to miss their train connec- 
tions, by which they lost a day’s time. An- 
other and less easily avoided pitfall for the 
traveller is the desire to air his knowledge 
of the language. It is a safe plan to try 
English first, and not to take any risks. One 
poor lady never recovered from the shock it 
gave her when a baggage-master corrected 
her French. He had taken an unusual 
amount of trouble to help her, and she called 
out to a friend in the waiting-room, “O j’ai 
trouvé un bon ami!” He turned and said to 
her in broken English, “ Excuse me, madame, 
no lady ever says that!” In sitting down at 
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table d’héte, or in entering a public room or 
conveyance, one is supposed to acknowledge 
the presence of others by a slight bow. Ladies 
are often distressed at this, and fear that the 
person bowing, if he be a man, intends it as 
an overture. This, as in any country, is en- 
tirely in the hands of the lady, but a slight 
bow in return and a dignified. reserve will 
show that she understands the exact value of 
the courtesy. Travellers in railway carriages 
never think of eating in the presence of 
others without offering the latter a part of 
their luncheon—not necessarily the substan- 
tial part of it, but a piece of fruit or choco- 
late. One civility that amused us very much, 
but which we learned to accept with perfect 
gravity, was the offer of the use of a flask of 
cologne. <A bottle of smelling-salts will be 
handed from end to end of the carriage, and 
sniffed with the greatest possible ceremony. 
And let the altruist note that if he offers to 
exchange seats’with a person riding back- 
wards, he will undeservedly be considered sel- 
fish; the European prefers to face the rear of 
the train rather than to have the cinders blow 
into his face. 

Strangers in Europe oftenest make them- 
selves offensive to the native, be it said to 
their discredit, by the total lack of respect 
they display in churches. To the reverent 
Protestant it is an awe-inspiring and solemn 
thing to enter one of the cathedrals, but, alas! 
the selfish sight-seer has obliged the authori- 
ties to make very strict rules for the conduct 
of strangers in the churches. It is naturally 
objectionable to the worshipper to have per- 
sons wander in while he is at his devotions, 
and idly count the windows or shrines, ex- 
change flippant remarks, or sink exhausted 
and in irreverent postures before the altars 
he holds sacred, and he has only contempt for 
those who attend a service for the music and 
show manners that would hardly be consider- 
ed polite in a concert-hall. These are usually 
the persons who complain that the vergers 
are rude to them, and who are angry with the 
beadle if he obliges thefn to stand in places 
where they cannot “see” or suggests that 
they leave the edifice. There is little hope 
that this class will profit by any advice, but 
the person who is merely thoughtless, and who 
will realize that the treatment one receives 
depends very largely on one’s own manner, 
has very little to dread from the kindly Euro- 
pean, whose worst fault is a love of ceremony 
and an idea of ample leisure. 








JUNE’S WILD FLOWERS 


BY ALICE 
WITH 


WHAT is so rare as a 
day in June? 
Then if ever come 


perfect days, 
Then Heaven tries 
the earth if it be 
in tune, 
And over it softly 


her warms ear 
lays. 

Whether we look, 
or whether we 
listen, 

We hear life mur- 
mur and see it 
glisten. 





Truly in June 

are days buoyant. 

There are 

cheer and life ev- 

erywhere ; life 

seems assured and calmly bent on pursuing 

its own way. No longer do we hear the eerie 

rustle of the first days of spring, nor have the 

wild flowers the air of shrinking temerity 

which then cRadtacterized them. Their dress 

even is seldom of a diaphanous texture. 

Rather are they glorious in richness of color 

or proud'‘in their placid bearing. Their 
taste is unimpeachable. 

From the ditches, the ponds’ sides, and the 
edges of streams arises the water -arum, or 
wild-calla. It is not a large plant, but it is 
quaint and spotless. Its white garb, fashion- 
ed into what is botanically called a spathe, 
and its prim spadix, wherein dwell a multi- 
tude of tiny yellow flowers, denote clearly to 
the observant that it is a relative of the calla- 
lily of the hot-houses, as it also is of that less 
patrician plant, the skunk-cabbage. Perhaps 
the only disagreeable feature of the flower is 
its odor. To wild-flower gatherers, however, 
it is an event of the year when it blows. 

Always in the swamps there bursts forth in 
June a lovely flower—the bloom of the hunts- 
man’s-cup, or pitcher-plant, as it is most com- 
monly called. It is so named because its 
leaves are similar in shape to small English 
ewers. Like a great burly rose of myriad 
tints it appears, as it stretches itself to its ut- 
most height, and fairly makes gay the out- 
lying marshy ground. Sometimes these flow- 


good- 
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. 
ers are entirely green; again they blend their 
colors from a soft shade of pink to deep crim- 
son, or, yet again, show alone the darker 
tones. The lining of the crimson petals is 
pale green, and, as with the pink rose, their 
shadows look to be of blue. But in spite of 
the flower’s beauty, it is to the leaves we turn 
with keenest interest. They are very curious, 
and proclaim the plant to belong to the in- 
sectivorous class. The margins of these 
leaves, which are boldly veined with purple, 
fold together in such a way as to allow them 
to flare open at the top, and to close tightly 
together at the lower part. On their inner 
side and near the opening they are lined with 
a sticky, sweet substance very enticing to the 
insect world, while below they are armed 
with innumerable little bristles which point 
downward. When, therefore, the heedless ma- 
rauder, thinking only to satiate his appetite, 
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CAMPION. 
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passes below the line of sugar, he finds himself 
entrapped by the prickles, which, the instant he 
turns around and attempts to escape, remind him 
that he is a life prisoner. He cannot even turn 
to the store of food so temptingly near. A slow 
death then awaits him, unless, as so often hap- 
pens, there is water in the pitcher, wherein he 
may end his career by drowning. The’leaves are 
so constructed that they hold the rain. In fact, 
we seldom open one of them without finding it 
partly filled with water and containing the bodies 
of several vanquished mites. From such animal 
life it is thought that the plant assimilates a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment; for, in the 
experiments that have been made in screening the 
plants and thus preventing insects from entering 
them, it has been found that they have" not»then 
thriven with nearly their usual amount.of ‘vigor. 
So alive are they, indeed, to the necessity of se- 
curing prey, that even when a finger is thrust into 
them they will endeavor to close upon if and hold 
it fast. Late in the autumn a pitcher-plant may 
be taken up and put into a window-box. There 
the leaves will remain a lusty and curious sight 
throughout the winter. 

Among other plants that especially attract us in 
June are several catchflies. They also secure prey; 
but it is not thought that they use it as nourish- 
ment. In self-defence they simply arrest the 
progress of any invader, whose intention might be 
to plunder their honey or to rob them of ‘their 
seeds. Our starry campion has a guileless, inno- 
cent look as, towards twilight, it unfolds its fleecy 
petals; nevertheless, its swollen calyx with sticky 
lobes reminds us that it is one of the most con- 
spicuous of this class. The fire-pink has also its 


“OVER THE HILLSIDES IN JUNE LAMBKILL SPREADS ITSELF.” 








stems and calyx en- 
eased in a viscid sub- 
stance, which holds in 
its remorseless clasp 
many a seeker after 
forbidden food. Most 
brilliantly colored with 
searlet are the petals 
of the flower, and the 
plant would be quite 
startling in its beauty 
were it not for this 
very feature which it 
has chosen for its pro- 
tection. The calyx ap- 
pears disproportionate- 
ly large, and the whole 
plant has an effect of 
being overshadowed by 
too much green. Crawl- 
ing things are natural- 
ly the ones most gen- 





erally debarred from 
visiting the catchflies; 
FIRE-PINK. winged insects can 
readily alight upon 


them and perform the service of cross-fer- 
tilization. 

Through the June woods we see the Ind- 
ian-pipes, or ghost flowers, beginning to raise 
their heads. They please the children might- 
ily. Many, in fact, are glad to greet them, 
and find them a peculiar interest as being 
destitute of all green coloring matter, or 
chlorophyl grains. They present much the 
same uncanny aspect as do plants that have 
been grown wholly in the dark. Even Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, should he be so circumstanced, 
would lose all his jaunty-colors and arise 
as a ghost of his former self — absolutely 
white. 

Over the hill-sides in June lambkill play- 
fully spreads itself—wicked lambkill. It does 
not attempt to harm us, for we are wise in 
our generation, and kindle with delight at the 
pinkish crimson haze cast by its petals. Only 
on dumb cows and deer does it wreak a spite- 
ful vengeance. They, poor things! nibble at 
its fresh young shoots and are thereby poi- 
soned. 

But let us not look only upon the ground 
for flowers these June days. Above us, dang- 
ling over our heads, are many exquisite 
sprays of blossoms. The catalpa-tree is in 
bloom. Each one of its white flowers, spotted 
with purple and yellow, is as worthy of ad- 
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miration as many of our choicest orchids. 
The crinkling of the lobes, the two-lipped and 
polished calyx, the broad green leaves, form- 
ing as they do an artistic background for the 
panicled bunches of bloom, all add their note 
of beauty to this tree, sometimes called “ can- 
dle-tree,” because it sheds’ about itself so fair 
a light. 

Those unfortunate mortals shut up in the 
city wilderness of brick and mortar have no 
conception of the riot of loveliness that is 
abroad in fields and wood through this leafy 
month of June. It is spread with a lavish 
hand, and too often, alas! to unappreciative 
beholders. It is the refinement of cruel con- 
tradiction that the man whose eye would 
sparkle at the vision of Nature decked in her 
early summer beauty, and whose senses would 
thrill at the fragrance of plant and bloom, 
must often see and thrill mentally, alone—the 
material eye and material sense held to plod- 
ding occupation—while the country-dweller 
walks unheeding through the beauty around 
him, conscious of none of it. 

A fern to the farmer’s wife is only a com- 
mon “brake” to be trampled on or thrust 
aside; to the hungry eyes of the city-weary 
woman it is a joy and refreshment, its grace 
of form is exquisite, and its faint, spicy aroma 
suggests a grateful vision of cool woods, green 
glades, and mossy banks. 

The country should woo us successfully 
oftener than it does. 
Truly, as Wordsworth 
sings, “The world is 
too much with us:” we 
should be the gainers 
to leave off “ getting 
and__s striving,” now 
and again to steep 
our souls in the vivi- 
fying and _ restoring 
influences of Nature. 
“You do not know,” 
says Robinson, in one 
of his books, “ what 
beautiful thoughts 
grow out of the ground 
and seem to talk to a 
man.” 

We are rather ac- 
credited nowadays 
with taking rapid 
strides towards becom- 
ing an _ out-of-door 
race. It is pointed out 
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that as soon as a 
man gets any 
sort of a compe- 
tency he sets up 
his home in the 
suburbs, the more 


distant village, 

open country, 

that out-of-door 

sports prevail 

more and more 

every year, and 

that, in fact, syl- 

van life is per- 

ceptibly increas- 

ing. This does 

not mean an in- 

CATALPA-TREE. crease in Nature- 
loving tenden- 

cies. Golf-playing, polo-riding, the rush 


from hearth-stone to desk in the morning, 
and from desk to hearth-stone at night on 
the rushing train does not necessarily mean 
any uplifting communion with Nature, any 
soothing yielding to her potent spell. But the 
wild flowers brought in to adorn the house, 
the breakfast table, the breath of June, its 
violets, daisies, and sweet woodsy children, are 
the proof that Nature appeals not in vain. 
The care of the flowers, the thought of gath- 
ering and bringing them in for the beautify- 
ing of the home rooms, is coming more and 
more to be the care of the children, and so 
June means more to them. 
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More significant is the growing fondness 
for the study of botany—that easiest and most 
enchanting of all the sciences—and in the 
forming of wild- 
flower clubs and the 
increase of litera- 
ture devoted to the «°° 
story of Nature in 


Me 
’ 


her yarious moods 
and manifestations. 
And, fortunately. 
June comes once in 
every twelvemonth, 
June with its crav- 
ing on the side of 


humanity, and _ its 
deep, satisfying an- 
swer from the 
woods and fields. It 
is the “ overflowing | 
time” of Nature, 
“the high tide of 
the year,” as Lowell 


has called it, when 
“whatever of life 
has ebbed away 
comes flooding 


back” to make life 
beautiful. 

In June the flow- 
ers, the trees, and 
humanity are at 
their best, and she who has not yet gone afield 
to study the wild flowers should go at once. 
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CHAPTER 


X LIL.—/ Continued) 
HIS 


young man 
himself any 
Armstrong 


time the 
permitted 
outbreak. Mrs. 
stared at him 
anxiously. Hildreth sat up in 
his chair. He laughed slight- 
ly as he spoke again in his ordinary voice. 

“ Don’t mind me, Mrs. Armstrong.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“There always was something in Miny 
that I couldn’t make out,” she said. “I won- 
der if she will be an Adventist, after all.” 

She glanced over at Meloon: but Meloon 
was gazing into the fire, his chin firm and 
square, the great grizzled mustache sweeping 
off on each side of his face. 

He made’ no response. Presently he reach- 
ed his hand down and let it rest on Troop- 
er’s big tawny head, for the dog was lying 
close to his chair. 

That night, after Mrs. Armstrong had gone 
up to her room, Hildreth asked Meloon to 
bring out his violin. 

“ Let us call up the ghosts,” he said. “ You 
haven’t touched your violin for months, and 
you keep the piano locked. We'll sing: 


first 


had 


was the 





“The gods may release 
That they made fast; 
Thy soul shall have ease 
In thy limbs at last. 
But what shall they give thee for life, sweet life 
that is overcast?” 


“ No,” returned Meloon, “I shall not touch 
the violin; and I keep the piano locked lest 
you should bring out a chord on it. You've 
done well to keep from singing. I'll have no 
playing or singing about this house.” 

Meloon rose to his feet; he stood there tall, 
with something threatening in his aspect; 
for an instant he seemed off his guard, but 
only for an instant. Then his whole mien 
relaxed. He smiled and put his hand on 
Hildreth’s arm. 
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THE MELOON FARM 


By 
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“ l’ve taken a notion—even old fellows like 
me have their notions, you see. Shall we 
have a game of chess before we go to bed? 
I’m two ahead of you now.” 

The two sat down with the chessmen be- 
tween them; Meloon played with steady pow- 
er, Hildreth wildly and without interest, un- 
til, all at once, he thrust forth his hand and 
swept (pawns and queens and knights to the 
floor. 

“What's the use?” he cried. 
wondering lately if he loves her.” 

Meloon looked at him in silence. He 
raised his hand to hide a sudden and un- 
controllable twitching -of the lips. At the 
instant things seemed utterly intolerable to 
him, and he asked himself how they were to 
be borne. But he rallied immediately; the 
very thought of Billy gave him power to 
rally. 

“That man whom she loves, you know,” 
went on Hildreth, hurriedly. “And who is 
he ¢’—he slapped his open hand down on the 
table—“ who is he?” 

“ Tlush!” 

“Pshaw! Don’t say that to me. Who is 
he, I say? Haven’t I been as quiet as a 
sheep all these weeks? I haven’t lisped a 
word; but a man isn’t a sheep, after all—he 
has hot blood in him. Who is he? Is he 
over there with her? Is she letting him make 
love to her while I’m staying here milking 
cows and feeding pigs? How long do you 
think I’m going to bear it, eh?” 

“ You’re doing what you chose,” coldly from 
the other. 

“So I am—so Iam. Well ”—another blow 
on the table—*I don’t choose it any more, 
that’s all. I'll go over there; I'll find out. 
I'll shoot somebody; I can at least shoot my- 
self, and so clear the ground for her. That’s 
a good idea, isn’t it, Meloon, to shoot myself? 
She’d be more fond of me than ever; she 
says she’s fond of me. I swear I don’t know 
what to make of her. I’m going over there. 
It’s the only way.” 

Hildreth turned as if he would start that 
moment. 

Meloon let him reach the door before he 


“T’ve been 














THE 


spoke his name; then he spoke it with a sharp 
note of authority. The other 
with his hand on the latch. 

“Do you mean you're going 
water ¢ 
her ¢” 

“ Yes, that’s what I mean,” standing at the 
door with his back towards Meloon. 

“When she is relieved to have you away 
from her? Be a man, Hildreth, be a man.” 

Hildreth took a step and dropped into a 
chair. He covered his face with his hands as 
a woman might have done. 

“Then all that’s left for me to do is to 
take myself out of the way,” he said. 

A slight vibration seemed to pass through 
Meloon’s frame. He did not speak for a mo- 
ment. When he did break the silence his 
slowly enunciated words whipped his listener 
as a lash might have done. 

“You are a cowardly creature to think of 
such a thing. Do you want to leave a legacy 
like that to your wife? Do you believe she 
could ever be happy if you had killed your- 
self to free her? Hildreth, I have no patience 
with you.” 

Another silence. At last Hildreth un- 
eovered his face, but he did not look at his 
companion; he stared down at the floor; there 
was a sullen blackness on his countenance, 
and a something that made Meloon distrust 
him. 

“T have a right to do as I please, and I 
shall do as I please,” he said, finally. 

Then he rose and left the room. Meloon 
heard him go heavily up the stairs; he heard 
the door of his chamber close. After that ev- 
erything was still. 

An east wind had risen since sunset, and it 
was now sobbing between the eastward hills 
and spreading a deep chill everywhere. Fine 
particles of snow floated on this wind, and this 
snow gradually grew dense enough to make 
a continuous sharp sound on the window- 
panes. 

Meloon walked about the room for a time 
after Hildreth had gone. At first he uttered 
detached words, but he soon became silent, 
continuing his monotonous strides back and 
forth, back and forth. 

Then he sat down by the hearth; he raked 
the coals together and gazed at the scarlet 
mass. The clock made its premonitory noise; 
it was about to strike one. 

A half-hour passed. Meloon had put some 
beech sticks on the coals, and the flames went 
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straight up the chimney, making a sound as 
of wind among dry branches. 

Trooper was on one’ side of the hearth, 
Lotos on the other. At a quarter after two 
the bull-terrier raised his head and growled. 
Immediately the St. Bernard’ did the same. 
Then, noiselessly and swiftly, they sat up on 
their haunches, ears raised, eyes dilated. 

“ Well, what is it, boys?” asked Meloon. 

He had heard nothing save the fire and the 
long sough of the wind and snow. 

Nevertheless, he dropped his slippers from 
his feet and drew on the great rubber boots 
that stood in the corner just the other side of 
the kitchen door. He did these things noise- 
lessly, listening the while. 

But he heard nothing. The dogs, after 
being attentive a moment, had dropped their 
heads, and now lay with their muzzles between 
their extended paws, their eyes bright and 
watchful. 

Meloon sat down again in the chair in front 
of the fire; he had brought his big ulster, 
and it lay across his knees. He had done 
this mechanically, however, and was hardly 
aware of the fact. 

The wind increased as the time drew on 
towards morning. 

Meloon went to the window and peered be- 
hind the curtain; he could see the white rack 
of snow driving past. The mereury was fall- 
ing steadily; arabesques of frost had already 
covered a great part of the panes of glass. 

Meloon stood irresolutely in the middle of 
the room. He lifted his ulster from the chair 
on which he had flung it and put it on, not 
knowing why he did so. 

“T am beginning to have notions,” he said, 
aloud; “sure sign of a weakening mind.” 

He was about to throw off the coat when 
the dogs sprang up, barking furiously, and 
rushing to the door. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


ROOPER and Lotos dashed at the door 
TT so impetuously that the man was 
obliged to thrust them away to make 
room for himself. When he had reached the 
entry into which the east outer door opened, 
Mrs. Armstrong called from above: 
“Rawdon! Rawdon!” 
“Here Iam. What is it?” 
“Oh, what has happened? What’s the mat- 
ter with the dogs?” 
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“T don’t know. Have you heard any- 
thing ?” 

“Not a thing—and I couldn’t sleep. 
what’s going to happen? Where’s Vane?” 

Meloon stood below in the entry, with a 
lamp in his hand. He could not divest him- 
self of a sense of terror, though he thought 
himself weak on account of that sense. 

“Tn his room,” he replied, calmly; “ call 
him.” 

Mrs. Armstrong, in wrapper and shawl, 
stepped across the narrow hall and rapped 
loudly on Hildreth’s door. 

“Vane!” she called. “ Vane!” 

In the moment of waiting Meloon, below, 
said: 

“We're silly. 
chose to bark.” 

And he did not understand why he had been 
so startled. 

Vane had not answered. 

“Call again. Odd that he should sleep so 
soundly.” 

The dogs were quiet for the moment; they 
stood, one on either side of Meloon, gazing up 
the stairs with him. 

Mrs. Armstrong called once more, but. Me- 
loon waited no longer. He ran up and put 
his hand on the latch, half expecting to find 
the bolt shot across. But the door opened 
directly. A lamp was burning; the bed had 
been tumbled. A russet-leather case that Me- 
loon knew had held a revolver was open and 
empty. A gripsack was also open, and some 
clothes were thrown about. He held the lamp 
here and there, looking for a bit of paper. 
Perhaps Vane had left some word. Yes, here 
it was on the shelf: 


Oh, 


All this because the dogs 


Don’t worry about me. A man can’t always 
endure. I take the pistol, but I can’t decide 
whether to use it on him or on myself. The time 
has come when I’ve got to know who he is. 
Thanks, Meloon, thanks; you're a good fellow, 
and you’re well rid of a puling weakling like me. 
I think I'll bring up at the station by the time 
that down train comes; or if I don’t, no matter. 
I say, Meloon, you’re a man; you’re worth ten 
of me. Now I’ve taken my pencil. I find there’s 
a lot of things I want to say. It’s growing cold, 
I fancy; but my brain is hot enough to keep me 


warm. I’ve a great mind to live until I find that 
fellow. Think of the happiness of the man whom 


Billy loves! By Jove! I want to see that man! 
I don’t understand why my fingers run on so 
with this pencil. I shall get out, and you won't 
know I’m gone until the morning. Don’t forget 
that the Jersey heifer with a white spot on her 
face will kick the pail over if she can when you 
milk her. 
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Meloon stood an instant with the paper in 
his hand after he had read the last word. 

“THe hasn’t been gone long. The dogs 
heard him. I shall find him,” he thought. 

“ Oh, what is it?” from Mrs. Armstrong. 

Meloon held the paper towards her. He 
did not speak until he had reached the foot 
of the stairs; then he called out, 

“T’m going after him.” 

He fastened his coat, drew a fur cap down 
over his ears, and stepped out of doors, the 
dogs pushing by his legs as he did so, and 
eareering off into the storm—and the storm 
was thick and blinding. Meloon returned 
immediately and lighted a lantern; with this 
in his hand he started in earnest. Mrs. Arm- 
strong hurried down to the door and screamed 
something after him, what, he did not know, 
and he could not return a second time to find 
out. 

The dogs ran hither and thither, darting 
back as if to ask the man if he were coming. 
The wind came down through snowy gorges 
in long, keen breaths, then gathered itself for 
short, sharp buffets against the tall, unwaver- 
ing figure that went steadily on, swinging the 
glimmering light from his left hand and 
planting a long, tough hickory staff into the 
snow at each step with his right hand. 

Meloon’s heart was heavy within him. 
Emotions he was continually smothering were 
so continually rising up into vivid life. One 
temptation came to him so incessantly that 
at last it seemed to take shape in the form 
of a face which smiled and jeered at him. 
But he kept walkizg. The snow was drifting 
in great piles, leaving some places with only 
the old snows. 

He went, without hesitation or swerving, 
down the lane that led to the sheep-pasture; 
up over the hill and down into the valley 
where the old mill-stream ran, across the next 
lot where the white birches grew. Two miles 
of this “cross lots” led to the road which 
went to the station, now five miles away. If 
@ man were to walk to the railroad station 
from the Meloon farm, this is the way he 
would naturally go. Therefore, Meloon had 
not hesitated as to the course he was to take. 
He found out in one moment that the snow 
had already fallen sufficiently to hide any 
tracks; indeed, lookmmg behind him, he saw 
his own footsteps obliterated even as he 
watched; or sometimes one mark was left 
clear, the snow swirling away from it as if 
intentionally. 
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He knew the country so well that he was 
able to keep in the path the sheep made, but 
a snow-storm in the night is more bewildering 
than to be placed in a strange country. 

Meloon had left the low land, and was half- 
way up the sheep-pasture hill, when he saw 
the first evidence that Hildreth had not 
changed his mind; but why should he change 
his plan, since he would not expect to be fol- 
lowed until morning, if ever? And what 
reason should there be to follow? He was not 
clearly aware of the full nature of the note 
he had left in his room. When he had written 
it the dominant thought in his mind had been 
to get to the station in time for that train—in 
point of fact, he hardly knew how much of 
anything else he had written down. 

And he also knew well the path across the 
sheep-pasture. The old snow had long ago 
formed a hard erust over which a man might 
walk. The dogs made sallies in different di- 
rections, but mostly they kept near the path 
which they had traversed so many times; 
therefore, aided by their knowledge as well 
as his own, Meloon did not travel many rods 
out of his way as he went across the pasture- 
lands. 

But it was hard work, and he had always 
the thought with him that Hildreth might 
not have been so well able to keep near the 
right way. Meloon faithfully watched for 
footsteps; once his lantern revealed twomarks 
pressed into the new-fallen snow, and which 
the after-coming storm had freakishly re- 
frained from covering. Then he went on 
more confidently. 

On the farther slope of the sheep-hill the 
wind took him as if it had been a giant lying 
in wait. It struck him a good buffet full 
across the chest, and made him turn his back 
suddenly and stand still to recover breath. 

Another giant was in waiting there also, 
one which caught at him and whispered again 
that he was a fool to take all these ‘pains. 
For what? For that which stood between 
him and happiness. But Meloon shook this 
power off as well as’ the other, and went 
straight on. It was a hand-to-hand fight with 
the northeast gale from now on to the end. 
You who have struggled with a snow-storm 
in northern New England, when the hard 
particles strike your face like little red-hot 
needles, and the wind suffocates, know what 
these four miles of solitary road were; and 
the mercury falling steadily. 

It was a long journey, and a hard one, but 
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Meloon was used to hardness. When he came 
to the four corners, where a guide-board point- 
ed the way, he faced round to leeward and at 
last extracted his watch from his pocket and 
held it to the lantern light. It was a quarter 
to four; he was just one mile from the sta- 
tion; and in forty minutes the train was due. 
Perhaps he would find Hildreth there. If he 
had not fallen by the way, Hildreth would be 
there—perhaps he had fallen—perhaps he 
had used that pistol. What could be expected 
of an emotional being like Hildreth ? 

Meloon stood quiet, leaning against the 
guide-board post. He was trying to breathe 
regularly and without that sobbing tendency 
which the storm induced. When he started 
again he had no time to lose if he wished to 
reach his journey’s end before the train came. 
He felt sore and indignant. Why should he 
have this care over that man? But he 
couldn’t throw off the care; it was laid upon 
him. 

Now he started out again; he took a slow, 
steady pace, which he maintained until, in 
the thickness of the storm, he saw the shining 
of the lamp at the railway station. 

He pushed at the door; it stuck in its 
frame; he pushed again, and staggered into. 
the little room, where a red-hot cylinder stove 
made the atmosphere such that for an instant 
it was to Meloon as if his windpipe was sud- 
denly shut across. He gasped. The agent, 
dozing in a chair by the stove, stood up quick- 
ly, half awake. 

“What? Eh? Oh, Mr. Meloon, that you? 
Goin’ on this train?” 

“No. Where’s your passenger?” 

“My passenger? Thunder! Meloon, you 
look ’s if you’d walked—you look fit to drop.” 

“Tsn’t Hildreth here ?” 

“The young feller that’s a singer—that’s 
been livin’ with you?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“No; I ’ain’t seen him. 
about ?” 

Meloon had dropped into a chair, and now 
sat with his head thrown back, looking at the 
agent. The bits of ice on his mustache were 
melting and running down across his lips; he 
thrust up an impatient hand and brushed 
them away. He had an appearance as if he 
would seize the other man and shake him. 

“He thought of taking this down train,” 
returned Meloon. “ You’ve been asleep; you 
woudn’t know if he were here.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T would seem as though there 
were constantly too much 
reference made to the new 
shapes in corsets and the new 
styles in lingerie; there is no 
question, that the 
gowns for the spring and summer require to 
be worn over most carefully fitted corsets 
and most carefully hung petticoats. No mat- 











however, 





Patvorvsse Gown of Pastelle Bine Cloth with Tucks 


the full length of Gown. Black Tulle Tie. 
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ter whether the gowns be pleated, tucked, or 
plain over the hips and around the back, they 
have to fit the figure, and in order to do this 
there cannot be one unnecessary inch of mate- 
rial worn underneath them, or one line of a 
corset that is not shapely. Otherwise the 
waists, which are more and more on the tight- 
fitting order, will have their entire effect de- 
stroyed. Both for evening and for day wear 
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Brown Linen with Cuffs and Revers of Old 
Pink; White Shirt-waist with Pink Collar and 
Frill. Sash of Pink and White. 
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the new chemises and new corset-waists are 
made without sleeves, but have ribbons to tie 
over the shoulders. These with a low-cut 
gown can be untied, there being then no sleeve 
to be disposed of; and with the small sleeves 
that are now worn in the gowns, the bow of 
ribbon at the top of the shoulder does not take 
up nearly so much room as the smallest pos- 
sible sleeve in a corset-cover. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion, among the women who 
make a point of studying such effects, whether 
it is a good plan to wear the corsets outside 
of all the under-clothing, or that they shall be 
worn inside. A style of ribbon corset, if a wo- 
man has a slender figure, may be worn over 
the princesse petticoat, which is petticoat and 
under-waist all in one, and is fitted quite close 
to the figure, with a deep yoke and no fulness 
at all until below the yoke. These ribbon cor- 
sets are cool, and there are bones enough in 
them to keep them in shape around the upper 
part of the body, while the steels in front give 
the straight line; but of course they do not 
compress the figure at all below the waist, and 
therefore are not desirable for stout women. 
The petticoats are now made with yokes, the 
yokes tucked or pleated, and the tucks and 
pleats kept down by being stitched, or by hav- 
ing trimming put over them 
like lace insertion or em- 
broidery. Around the foot 
there is a perfect mass of 
ruffles of lace, silk, and 
chiffon. At the back the 
skirt fits flat, except just at 
the foot. The skirts—that 
is, the petticoats—are in all 
the different shades of color, 
including black and white. 
One of the latter, of white 
silk, is made like a princesse 
dress skirt, with full ruffles 
around the bottem, and 
trimmed with black braid— 
a silk and velvet braid put 
on in seallops and loops, and 
trimmed just around the 
foot with full lace ruffles 
over chiffon. It is quite 
good enough to wear as a 
matinée, and is far richer 
and more expensive than 
some gowns, and is bound to 
make any dress skirt worn 2s a 
over it hang well. . nes 
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summer gowns, or with any of the thin gowns, 
it is not necessary to have a lining, unless 
there is a double skirt of some thin material, 
like the very sheer lawn, under which one of 
these elaborate petticoats is always worn. The 
waist must also have a separate lining, but 
this need not be made of silk; it can per- 
fectly well be made of percaline or lawn, but 
must be as carefully cut, fitted, and boned as 
the lining of the most expensive waist. Then 
it does not so much matter how the over-dress 
is made, for it will be certain to fit, except 
for some serious fault in its construction. 
Silk gowns are quite a feature of this sum- 
mer’s fashions, and not only in the figured, 
but as well in the plain silks. Indeed, there 
is rather a question if the plain ones are not 
the smartest. They are made on the lines of 
the cloth gowns and are not exceedingly ba. 
simple. They are to be worn for garden 
parties, for driving, and for June weddings. 
A very attractive gown of the kind is made of 
a mauve foulard, with an odd little lace 
bolero that has long ends fastened at the 
waist with antique buttons. The sleeves 
reach to the elbow, and there is a deep collar 
of the lace, as well as lace cuffs, while lace 
bands trim the skirt and go under the box- 
pleats that are arranged at regular intervals 
around the skirt. The waist is pleated to give 
the effect of a rounded 
bolero over a pleated 
vest, and is finished 
with a broad belt of 
turquoise velvet. The 
combination of the 
turquoise - blue velvet 
against the mauve silk 
is something that is de- 
cidedly startling, but is 
one of the favorite col- 
or schemes of the sea- 
son, and has proved 
very successful. As a 
rule, the taffeta silks 
are more effective than 
the foulards in the 
plain color, but the 
foulards are cooler and 
wear better, and it is 
well to have one of each 
if it is possible. 
Trimming the skirt 
with the bands of lace 
has already been al- 
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but it is a fashion that is becoming more 
popular every day. Slipped in under the 
pleats, the band of lace does not present such 
a stiff and unbecoming line—does not, in 
fact, cut the figure, as is generally the danger 
when these bands of lace are used. The lace 
bolero that is worn with this silk gown is of 
a curious shape, and is made of bands of lace 
sewed together. Another gown of the same 
description is of black taffeta silk, with a 
broad band, or rather, belt, of pale turquoise 
blue, with the same jewelled buttons. No 
other color is on the gown; the lace is white 
or rather a yellowish white, and is in very 
strong contrast to the silk, but is becoming 
and singularly effective. This is not such a 
complicated gown as at first appears, for the 
tucks can be easily put in to trim the front, 
and the bolero of the rounded tucks is made 
separate and then fastened to the body of the 
waist. 

Lace as it is now used is entirely different 
in effect from that of the winter. It is not 
only put on in the bolero jackets and in bands 
around the skirts, but is made into corselets, 
trims the fronts of the skirts, and is made 
into high stock-collars. An example of how 
curiously lace is used is shown on a gown of 
mauve silk that has a skirt open in front to 
show a front breadth, or petticoat of shirred 
mauve tulle in points. The lace is appliquéd 
on the silk at either side of this front breadth, 
the skirt having clusters of small tucks, at 
regular intervals, at the 
sides and at the back. The 
body of the waist is of the 
mauve tulle with a shirred 
front piece. There is a 
deep corselet of the lace, 
and the sleeves are shirred 
from the elbow to the 
wrist, the upper part being 
quite full and much larger 
than any sleeves that have 
been seen for some time. 
The collar is a turned- 
over piece of heavy guip- 
ure lace made in the stock 
fashion, with a narrow belt 
of deep violet velvet. The 
hat worn with this gown 
is very odd, is of mousse- 
line de soie the color of 

ata Co os = the gown, trimmed with 
Mavve Fovranp with Talle Front and Ecru Lace Trimmings. Violet Velvet shaded roses and a band 
Belt. of violet velvet. It has a 
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pleated brim, and is something on the shape 
of the hats that children wore a year ago. 

Another smart gown trimmed with lace is 
of mauve linen instead of silk, the lace being 
of heavy renaissance guipure. On the waist 
the bands of lace form a bolero jacket fasten- 
ed with large black velvet’ buttons. There are 
a tucked front of white mousseline de soie 
and a high belt of turquoise-blue velvet, show- 
ing against the curious combination of color 
in mauve and blue. With this gown is worn 
a large hat of black straw, trimmed with a 
bow of black taffeta ribbon and covered with 
black ostrich tips. 

Black velvet buttons are much seen on the 
new summer gowns. They are large and 
round, and six months or a year ago would 
have been considered curiously old-fashioned. 
Even now they look a little strange, but are 
fashionable enough to be put on the very 
newest and smartest costumes, so they must be 
received as one of the new styles. 

Another of the new notions is simply a re- 
vival of one of a year ago, which is the soft 
tucked front of white chiffon or white lawn, 
and the plain stock-collar of lace. It is 
severe in outline and rather trying, but, if at 
all, is very becoming. The material can be 
pulled out so as to make the figure look full, 
































if that is desired, 
while it is also very 
becoming to a large 
person, as the ex- 
tra fulness ean be 
pulled down under- 
neath the belt in 
front. 

It would seem as 
if the fashion of 
the jetted mousse- 
line de soie 
gowns was never to 
go out, for there 
are just as many 
now being made up 
as formerly, and it 
is a fashion that 
particularly recom- 
mends itself to any 
one who is obliged 
to consult econ- 
omy, as one smart 
gown of this de- 


SS. = 5. scription will do 


duty for many dif- 
Brier Crotu with Bands of Cream White; Belt of dnill Yellow Silk. ferent occasions. 























The well-dressed French wo- 
man thinks it is impossible to 
get along without a gown of 
this sort, and she »will vary it 
with different waists, or with 
different. ribbons, creating the 
impression .that she owns sev- 
eral of them. Nothing particu- 
larly new attaches to-a black 
mousseline covered with pail- 
lettes of white, trimmed with 
black lace. appliqué. in bands 
and on the sleeves; but there is 
something decidedly new in the 
three double ruffles of. black 
mousseline de soie over white, 
each of which is headed with a 
band of black lace appliqué. 
Trimming this embroidered net 
with the plain mousseline de 
soie is quite distinctive and ex- 
ceedingly novel, especially when 
the trimming consists of the 
three sets of ruffles. These may 
be put on not only straight 
around, but in points, if de- 
sired, and instead of being at 
regular intervals down the 
skirt, can all be put close to- 
gether around the foot of the 
skirt. The waist is_ tight-fit- 
ting, except in front, where it 
is. fastened across at the left 
side in soft draped folds, caught 
with a black velvet bow, an 
end of which comes down to the 
waist and forms the belt. The 
waist is cut square and finished 


around the square with a band | 


of black lace appliqué, and also 
has black lace appliqué on the 
top of the sleeves. A good ef- 
fect can be .gained by 
having the stock-collar 
of colored velvet,-and a 
colored velvet belt and 
bow if desired. The 
sleeves are not lined, and 
the gowns ean again be changed 
by having elbow sleeves with 
lace underneath; but to go into 
the changes that can be made 
would be merely a repetition of 
what has already been said. 
The chiffon searfs now fash- 
ionable are good with this style 
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Green Creve with Black Velvet Ribbon edged with Ruchings of 
White Mousseline de Soie. 








Tue newest shoes, parasols, belts, and 


neck wear.—Drawn by Ethel Rose. 











PARIS NOVELTIES 


OTHING of recent 
N make and design 

exceeds the beauty 
of the parasols that form 
so important an accessory 
to handsome summer 
gowns. Every imagine- 
ble variety of silk is em- 
ployed in their. construc- 
tion. Parasols of plain 
tones’ with borders of 
deeper-toned material, 
but of the same color, are 
among the most conser- 
vative of the season’s 
novelties, while those of taffeta are so elaborately 
trimmed with lace, embroidery, appliqué, etc., as to 
rank them among luxuries. Two of the prettiest 
varieties of taffeta parasols are made in pure white. 
The one, bordered with cream lace insertion and 
edged with deep knotted fringe, has a handle of 
unfinished white wooed and a sunken gold place 
for the initials of the owner; the other, lined with 
white chiffon, is shirred in close trimming about 
the edges. The last described is made with a plain 
white wood handle adorned with a long and heavy 
tassel. White glacé, with Chantilly borders and 
stalactite points of Chantilly, are seen among the 
richer varieties. 

The daintiest of the low shoes of the season 
appear with large gold buckles and a high tongue, 
the latter held close to the foot by means of a con- 
cealed elastic band. Occasional Suéde slippers are 
seen, but the preference is for soft-finished kid. 
For dress occasions such slippers are embroider- 
ed in jet and have ruby-colored and other brilliant 
stones introduced. In the more novel French dress- 
shoes, with vamp and tongue of black patent lea- 
ther, the heel and back of the shoe are of scarlet 
leather, the buckle on the front being of dull gold. 

Belts for foulard gowns are being made of the 
silk material combined with white leather or heavy 
white gros grain edges, to which are attached heavy 
metal buckles. Many of the belts so made—of 
foulard and leather—are made with the downward- 
turning point, and are simply hooked together at 
the centre of the back. There is a deal of atten- 
tion paid to the detail of small neck-wear. For ex- 
ample, a collar of currant-red panne velvet is edged 
and braided with fine white satin cords, between 
which appears tan lace insertion. Lace net and 
tulle scarfs for the neck are wound once about the 
stock-collar and brought forward and through the 
gilt clasp now generally worn. The ends of such 
searfs are variously treated. 



































JUNE BRIDAL GOWN 
A FASHIONABLE bridal gown of taf- 


feta has a gored princesse form, large 

fan-pleats of mousseline de soie let in 
at the foot of each gore, and trimmed at the 
top by small bunches of orange blossoms. 
The train is of regular court length with an 
under-pleating of mousseline de soie. A nov- 
el feature of the bodice is the inlet mousse- 
line, bloused corsage lapped at the top by a 
round and scalloped collar or yoke-piece of 
the taffeta, heavily embroidered about the 
edges. The short ‘elbow sleeves end in a 
shirred swathing at the elbow, where they 
meet the long Suéde gloves. The bridal veil, 
which is secured to the top of the coiffure 
by a coronet of orange blossoms, is outlined 
with similar flowers throughout its length. 
The materials here employed are used almost 
exclusively for bridal gowns, although some 
of the fashionable brides of June are elect- 
ing to be married in bengaline combined with 
crépe lisse flounces and the new Limerick lace, 
which is enjoying a veritable vogue. Eliza- 
bethan and Marie Antoinette sleeves, together 
with the picturesque dress forms of the Em- 
pire period, are also having a large representa- 
tion in the veiling and more simple mousse- 
line wedding gown. 


Burpat Gown of white taffeta with fans of mousseline de svie let in between the breadths; and 


mousscline blouse and sleeves. = | a ‘eke 








MUSLINS AND OUTING GOWNS 


RESSING-JACKETS and _ wrappers 

are very attractive this season, and 

made on the plan of evening wraps; 
they are made haif-fitting at the back, al- 
ways have loose fronts, are trimmed with ruf- 
fles of lace and embroidery, a turned-over col- 
lar of the material edged with the same trim- 
ming, and have ribbons in the side seams that 
are tied in front. Silk and crépon are used 
tor these jackets, and the amount of lace in- 
sertion and lace edging that is found neces- 
sary in order to make them look up to date 
is somewhat startling. The delicate shades 
are preferred, and the garments are quite 
pretty enough to wear with silk petticoats for 
morning wear. The sleeves are all made in 
shawl fashion—that is, fitting close to the el- 





Warre riqvt morning dress with trimming of polka-dotted 
piqué and stitched bands. White lawn chemisette and under- 
sleeves. 


bow and then falling away in a shawl point. 
The same lines are carried out in the wrap- 
pers made of the thin materials. The kimono 
pattern is as popular as ever, but has been 
greatly improved upon since its first intro- 
duction, and is now made much fuller, espe- 
cially in the skirt; the sleeves are pleated 
onto the shoulder, and as a rule it is lined, 
unless it is to be used entirely as a bath gar- 
ment. The wash silks are at present popu- 
lar for dressing-jackets and bed-room wrap- 
pers; they are of course very cool, and when 
trimmed with lace do not launder any bet- 
ter than those made of India silk, but they 
are now to be had in so many varied designs 
and colorings that they will be fashionable 
for some time. 

Negligee jackets of three-quarter length, 
made of the fancy silks, trimmed only with a 
deep collar of the material edged with a ruf- 
fle of lace and with double lace jabots in 
front, are most useful garments and not ne- 
cessarily very expensive, for they can be made 
at home with a good pattern, and are dainty 
and pretty. 

Waists made with yokes or to be worn with 
guimpes are considered too youthful for girls 
over twelve years, and they wear instead 
bolero jacket fronts, fichus, or the folds of the 
material are crossed in surplice fashion or are 
drawn together at the bust and tied in a soft 
bow without ends. There should be caps or 
some sort of trimming at the top of the sleeve 
of any waist for a young girl, for until a girl 
is sixteen or eighteen her figure is rarely de- 
veloped, and she needs all the width possible 
across the shoulders. This is only gained by 
long shoulder seams, or the effect of long 
shoulder seams, or a fichu drapery. The bo- 
lero jackets made of lace and embroidery that 
are intended to be worn by young girls have 
short sleeves that are really only bands that 
cover the top of the arm and give the desired 
broad effect. While the fashion of wearing 
the necks of gowns cut round and rather low 
and finished with lace or embroidered collars 
is the newest style, young girls still wear 
with some of their frocks the stock-collar and 
ribbon, finished with a small bow and ends in 
front, or a narrow sailor knot with wide ends. 
This is in contrast to whatever color the gown 
may be, and with a white frock it is consid- 
ered particularly smart to have the stock- 
collar, tie, and belt all of the same color. 

The season’s outing gowns are prettier than 

















MUSLINS AND 





Wuitk Serer GOLF SKIRT, With green linen coat and 
green and red dots on the belted piqué waistcoat. 


ever. Those that come over from Paris show 
decided novelties in the way of general make 
and in the little details of decoration. Golf- 
ing and walking costumes, which are of course 
the correct thing for any sport, unless one 
wants a special gown for each, are made quite 
long this year, and in several variations of the 
plain tailor fashion. 


For instance, to give 
the “spring,” 


or fulness around the foot, 
which the fashion requires in even a short 
skirt, shaped ruffles, pleated flounces, and fan- 
pleats let in at the seams are used. A very 
pretty skirt of heavy brown linen made in a 
five-gored pattern has an extra pleat turned 
in en each side at every seam; running about 
six or eight inches up from the hem. These 
pleats are fastened in place by three “ crow’s- 
feet ” worked in white linen thread, one point- 
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Witte LInKN YACHTING GOWN with blue bands, and black satin tie 
and draped belt 


ing up, and one about each way at the sides. 
A white linen collar finishes the Eton jacket. 
A white serge skirt has a side-pleated ruffle 
put on with a waved band of the serge. The 
coat is of green linen, with a collar of white 
piqué, and the novel low-cut waistcoat of 
green and red dotted piqué. A white felt or 
duck hat is worn with the white golf costumes. 

Of course in yachting costumes the colors 
must almost of necessity be blue and white, 
but these may be combined in an infinite 
number of ways. 

The neck-scarfs worn with the sporting 
gowns are usually tied in a loose sailor-knot, 
and go twice around the neck before tying. 
The extra note of color which gives the chic 
effect may be secured in the contrasting 
shades of the tie. 








NOVELTIES IN SHIRT-WAISTS AND TEA GOWNS 





” 


New “ Lapysmira” sat and cross- 
tacked amber swivel-silk waist; tuck- 
ed white linen turn-over collar, and 
soft ribbon bow. Scarf of polka-dotted 
navy-biue and white silk on hat. 





Prams watt of? khaki cloth with 
stitched yoke and breast pocket; nar- 
row-brim sailor hat with band and 
rosette of white satin and black vel- 
vet. Black and white dotted tie, and 
black velvet belt. 


ROPHECIES to 

the contrary not- 

withstanding, 
shirt-waists of this sea- 
son are having a great 
heyday, and revel in a 
wonderful diversity of 
material and _ shape. 
Four of the prettiest 
of the season’s novel- 
ties are shown here. 
The first, of amber- 
colored swivel silk, is 
fashioned with groups 
of small tucks both ver- 
tical and _ horizontal, 
which ornament the 
yoke portion of the 
bodice, also the upper 
portions of the sleeves, 
and the cuffs. Worn 
with this is a dainty 
collar of white linen 
tucked to ~correspond 
with the scheme of 
squares that ornaments 
the bodice proper. 

A very pretty check- 
ed gingham waist is 
made with a broad sail- 
or collar of same mate- 
rial, and an upper col- 
lar of hem-stitched 
linen. This pretty 
garment is made with 
modified bishop sleeves 
having hem -stitched 
cuffs, together with a 
linen tie, hem-stitched 
and fringed. Over the 
upper edges of the 
plain stock - collar, 
which finishes the chem- 
isette, are hem-stitch- 
ed points of white linen. 

A garment of severe 
tailor form, made of 
heavy khaki cloth, fits 
almost smoothly to the 
figure with the excep- 
tion of a slight gather- 
ing at the front of the 
waist. The simulated 
yoke is stitched in par- 
allel lines throughout 





Sitk GiIneuaM watst with hem-stitch- 
ed liven collar over collar of the ging- 
ham ; scarf of white linen, hem-stitched 
and fringed ; chemisette of tacked blue 
lawn. Black straw hat with bine and 
white Persian scarf and white roses. 





PaALe BLUE LINEN LAWN BODICE with 
decorations of Valenciennes lace ; white 
Liberty satin steck with lace collar 
above. White Neapolitan straw hat 
with pale blue Liberty satin scarf and 
white roses. 




















NOVELTIES 





Tea cown Of book muslin and Valenciennes lace. 


its length, and there is a jaunty little pocket 
on the left side of the bodice, which greatly 
adds to the smart appearance of the garment. 
This pretty model is seen with various garni- 
tures in all the fine flannels, drillings, and 
butcher linens that obtain so generally dur- 
ing the present season. It is admirably adapt- 
ed for general wear, and has the additional 
quality of youthfulness which is so much de- 


sired. Worn with a Rumchunda scarf, or 
with any of the new spotted silk ties, it pre- 
sents more of the French than the severe 


English style. The khaki cloth of which this 
garment is made is a heavy cotton fabric in 
weight, resembling drilling, but differing from 
this material in that the surface of the new 
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goods is slightly rough and without a sug- 
gestion of twill. Its most popular hue is 
brown and of the shade that has been so 
graphically described as “ Transvaal soil.” 

A dainty linen lawn bodice, illustrated in 
the fourth figure, is made with vertical rows 
of tucking, with an appliquéd lattice-work of 
Valenciennes lace over the tucks, which gives 
the effect of a yoke. This trimming scheme 
is carried out in back exactly as in front, 
and is again repeated over the upper arm. A 
soft crushed collar of the lawn completes the 
neck trimming. The flare-shaped cuffs edged 
and outlined at the top with Valenciennes 
suggest, in their depth, the incoming flowing 
sleeve. 


as 
2% 


- 





Parisian TRA Jacket Of Renaissance lace. 











FASHION NOTES FROM PARIS 


BRooape PRINCESSE PeTTIOOAT trimmed with bands of 
insertion ; two ruffles of mousseline and lace; body laced 
up back. 


made with pleated surplice waist of 
blue figured foulard. The material—a 
foulard with white polka dots surrounded 
with a rim of black, is attractive, and the sur- 


A SUMMER gown for morning wear is 





plice folds crossing each other are becoming 
to the figure. There is a small chemisette 
and collar of black chiffon that is in good 
contrast to the blue of the silk; there is also 
a narrow black belt with a fancy buckle. The 
skirt is most useful in a soft-finish, light- 
weight wool in two shades of gray. It is 
made in one of the most becoming: styles, 
with a narrow front breadth, from either 
side of which begins a shaped flounce that 
goes entirely around the skirt, and is headed 
by a white stitched band. It is turned out 
by one of the leading houses in Paris, and 
will be a good model for a simple morning 
gzown. 





Biack TAFFeTA BwoLeRo with diagonal tacks; long ends 
in front; narrow pleated frill all around. 
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The wide flaring skirts are not pleasant to 
wear, but they are unquestionably fashion- 
able, so must be made. A favorite model is 
of cloth and foulard—a plain cloth and a fig- 
ured foulard. The skirt is in stitched pleats 
that are slashed at graduated intervals, and 
show, between the slashings, pleatings of the 
figured foulard in a blue-green, the material 
of the gown being of a dull blue cloth. The 
jacket is pleated like the skirt, and has a 
round cape collar of the figured foulard edged 
with black ruching. There is a draped belt 
with a bow and one long end, finished with 
fringe. The front of the waist and the col- 
lar are of the figured foulard with a band of 
the plain cloth, and the jacket is trimmed 
with clusters of gilt buttons. Combining 
cloth and taffeta has been done for some time, 
but combining cloth and foulard is distinct- 
ly new, and when the right colors aré chosen, 
is a good fashion to follow. 















































The Louis XVI. costumes are extremely 
popular this season in Paris, but have only 
now begun to be popular over here. A gown 
very attractive in this style has a skirt of 
mauve and white striped gauze. The skirt 
is trimmed with bows of a plain golden- 
brown taffeta, the shade being exactly the cor- 
rect one with the mauve and white. Here, 
however, is the very danger of these gowns— 
the colors are not always well chosen. The 
coat is of taffeta with indistinct flowers all 
over it, the whole tone being a pale golden- 
brown, dull mauve, and green. It has double 
revers; the upper one a pale golden-brown 
taffeta to match the cuffs, and the inner one 
of the same material as the coat itself. The 
skirts of the coat are pleated in shallow 
pleats, the front being quite plain. There 
is a wide black satin belt passing under the 
short bolero front, and a neck-band and 
loops of black satin. The buttons that fasten 
the coat are extremely handsome, and the 
rhinestone buckle at the throat, although of "y 
plain design, has very handsome stones. > ee 4 ' 
The white tie that shows below 
the black bow at the throat has 
fringed ends, and is a soft fin- 
ish that is quite necessary with 
the stiff lines of the coat. The 
hat is by no means the least 
novel part of the costume. It 
is a flat toque, worn down over 
the face and made of golden- 
brown tulle with feathers. 

A. T. AsHmore. 

Vout. XX XTIT.—24 


VIOLET LAWN Gown with three tucked ruffles; blouse and under-sleeves 
of white lawn; white Suéde belt with gold buckle. 











NEW MODEL FOR SILK PETTICOAT 
A NEW petticoat but recently designed 


in Parisian ateliers is made with five 
sheath-fitting gores set into a well- 
shaped yoke and finished at the lower edge 
with dainty ruffle of lace or silk. The design 





NEW MODEL FOR SILK PETTICOAT. 
Cut Paper Pattern Nw. 296 





is published in pattern form, and may be 
obtained in any of the women’s sizes. To 
make the garment entirely of silk, 10 yards 
of taffeta 19 inches wide will be required. 
This includes material for full silk ruffle. 
One-half of the entire skirt is included in the 
pattern. The yoke should 


either be cut in double gl 
thickness of silk or be stayed P 
by a lining of any of the silk f a \ 
substitutes that now may be =~ 


purchased. Many of the 
foreign-made petticoats are 
lined throughout the gores 
with a thin veiling or flan- 
nel, which prevents the 
cracking of the outer mate- 
rial. If such lining be 
adopted for the present pat- 
tern it may be cut exactly 
like the outside portion. In Back of No. 296 
finishing the taffeta yoke, it 

is advised that the outside and inside portions 
be turned in at the top and basted without 
stretching, after which a double row of ma- 
chine-stitching will complete the finish at 
the top. Any preferred method of finishing 
may be used, however; Parisian workers put 
either a thin cording, a plain bias band, or a 
turned-in finish as above described. Where 
the lace effect as illustrated is to be repro- 
duced, it still will be necessary to make the 
under-rufile of plain silk, as shown in the 
small picture. The ruchings that head and 
complete the. foot of the ruffle may be of 
mousseline de soie, or of narrow gauze ribbon 
shirred through the centre. In adjusting 
the gored portion to the yoke, the latter 
should be laid over the breadths and stitched 
down flat. The cost of the new pattern in 
any of the available sizes for women is 20 
cents. 


CHILD’S NIGHT-WRAPPER . 


GARMENT that is designed to serve the 
dual purpose of the sleeping-room and 
early morning romp, and which is published 
herewith in pattern form, is that of a child’s 




















CUT PAPER 
night-wrapper. The design is made with 
three box-pleats in the back that fit into neck 
and shoulder, and two similar pleats on each 
side of the front. The sleeves are in one 
piece, gathered at the wrist and finished with 
a ruffle of Hamburg edging. The neck is 
trimmed with a loose turn-over collar, edged 
with similar ruffling. The latter should be 
cut double and the little garment preferably 
be left open from neck to foot. Any cool 
thin material will prove adaptable for this 
garment. The fine French lawn, dotted in 
any of the new patterns, would perhaps be 
most serviceable, but batistes or wash silks 
are also desirable because cool fabrics. Three 
and a half yards of material from 30 to 36 
inches wide will be required for this gar- 
ment for a child of from four to six years. 
An allowance of one-half yard should be 
made for each additional 
size. This quantity will 
allow for an ample hem, 
the latter allowed for on 









pattern. The cost of the 
pattern in any of the 
children’s sizes included 


in our list is 25 cents. 











CHILD’S NIGH'T-WRAPPER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 298, 
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SHIRT-WAIST 
HE new tailor shirt- 
waist represents a de- 

sign simple to make 

and satisfactory when fin- 
ished. The back is made 
with a centre seam, 








on 


SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 297, 


each side of which are two inward-turning 


side-pleats graded in width. The front 
of the bodice is in one piece, shirred 
into the neck and waist. The sleeve is a 


regular dress sleeve, in two pieces, the flar- 
ing cuff being cut in with the sleeve without 
additional piecing. The pattern comprises 
exactly one-half of the waist form, including 
the facing for shaped cuff. The design would 
prove admirable for treatment in linen or 
striped piqué. Done in the new zinc-gray 
linen it is a particularly handsome design, 
and one that would prove serviceable until 
late in the autumn. Of regular shirting, 
linen, pereale, or piqué, 3 yards will be re- 
quired for making the waist for a person of 
36-inch bust measure. 

This design may be used for the thinner 
lawns and Chambrays, but it will be found to 
adapt itself best to the heavier lines of wash 
goods or of flannel. The pleats in the back 
forms may if desired be stitched down. 

















BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPiTaL, NEW YorK 


Sirth Paper.— fresh Air 





Xs} RESH air is one of the free 
gifts of nature which are much 
abused by extremists, and a 
subject on which there are 
many diverse opinions. There 
are those who so thoroughly 
believe in it that they often forget all else 
that is reasonable in their desire to get the 
benefit of all that there is. The other ex- 
tremist is the one who believes that fresh air 
is man’s natural enemy, forgetting that it was 
created as the proper and only food for the 
lungs. He forgets also that while fresh air, 
when breathed into the lungs, purifies the 
body through the blood, the air exhaled from 
them is heavy with poisonous gases, and not, 
fit to be breathed again. In fact, he entirely 
loses sight of the common-sense laws of hy- 
giene and health in a desire to shut out the 
air. When adult life is reached one is sup- 
posed to have acquired discretion and the 
right to decide for one’s self, and if one 
chooses extreme habits, he may either enjoy 
or suffer the consequences, as may happen, 
but with the helpless infant or child, my ad- 
vice is to try no experiments. Be moderate, 
rather, in everything. Give the baby all the 
fresh air he can get, and every hour of the 
twenty-four, if possible; to obtain this do not 
think it necessary to turn him out-of-doors 
day and night, rain or shine, no matter what 
the weather be. If this is done the mother, 
or rather, the poor baby, will come to grief 
sooner, or later. Diseases of the nose, throat, 
ear, or lungs are almost sure to result from 
this over-indulgence. The baby’s airing 
should be as carefully looked after as his food, 
his bath, or any part of his daily needs. His 
going out should depend entirely upon the 
weather and the time of year. In summer, 
when the weather is hot, the early morning 
hours are the best. Take the baby from his 
bed, bathe his face and hands, put on a light 
wrap, and take him out, letting him have his 
breakfast out-of-doors. The morning air is 


the freshest, purest, and sweetest of the whole 
twenty-four hours. As the sun creeps higher 
and the atmosphere grows warmer the baby 
can be brought in, then have his bath, and be 
put to bed for his nap in a room where the 
windows are open and the blinds drawn, shut- 
ting out the sun and heat. It-is not neces- 
sary for him to go out again until late in the 
afternoon when the air is again cool. He 
can then be kept out until nearly dark, or un- 
til the dew commences to fall, rot later. In 
the early spring and late fall the child should 
be taken out between the hours of ten in the 
morning and four in the afternoon, as in the 
spring there is always much dampness arising 
from the frost in the earth, and in the fall, 
moisture from the leaves which lie on the 
ground. In winter, when the sun sets early, 
three o’clock is late enough for the baby to be 
out. Neither should the baby go out in all 
kinds of weather; avoid days when there is 
much dampness in the air, or when there is a 
fog, also days when the snow is melting and 
there is no sun. If the sun is shining bright- 
ly and the water from the melting snow is 
running off rapidly there is no harm, but 
when the winds are high, especially in the 
city, the air is filled with the dust and filth 
of the street, which is blown into the child’s 
mouth and nostrils, and then drawn into the 
lungs. There is no harm in sending the child 
out on days when the sun does not shine, pro- 
vided it is not raw or damp. 

When the weather is not suitable for the 
baby to go out, or he goes only for a few 
hours or even part of the day, see that he has 
his airing in the house. His wraps may be 
put on, the windows opened, and in this way 
he will obtain considerable fresh air. Be sure, 
too, to let him have a generous supply at 
night. A screen of coarse cotton cloth can be 
made to fit the windows top and _ bottom. 
These screens should be about a foot and « 
half high, and will act as a filter for the air 
as it enters the room. 

















THE 


Against the habit of keeping a child housed 
and in overheated, poorly, or not at all ven- 
tilated rooms, one cannot speak too strongly. 
It is wrong and cruel, not to say wicked; you 
are stunting the natural development of your 
child, you are making his lungs weak and 
sensitive, are, in fact, taking unwarrantable 
chances with the little life. Fresh air is ab- 
solutely necessary to the normal development 
not only of the lungs, but of the entire body. 
It is especially good, and necessary, in all 
cases of pulmonary weakness. If the lungs 
are weak, do you think it is going to make 
them stronger to let the child breathe the 
same poisoned air over and over again? No, 
he must have a fresh supply of oxygen every 
time he breathes; nature demands it. 

It is a well-known fact that if there be any 
help at all for consumption it is by keeping 
the patient in pure open air, and having him 
live there most of the time even when the mer- 
cury reaches many degrees below zero. 

Because it has been mentioned that an air- 
ing may be taken in the house do not think 
that this method can be substituted for the 
fresh air out-of-doors. It certainly cannot, 
and is only to be practised when the weather 
proves unsuitable outside. Although better 
than no air at all, the child brought up in this 
way bears about the same relation to the child 
brought up in the open air, as the fruit which 
grows in the hot-houses does to that grown in 
the orchard. 

These few suggestions are intended for the 
infant under a year old, and must be modi- 
fied according to the age of the child. As he 
grows older and is able to run about and ex- 
ercise more, he can stay longer in the open 
air. By the time he is two years old his lungs 
have grown stronger, are not so easily af- 
fected by moisture, a moderate gust of wind 
does not take away his breath, and his blood 
is not so easily chilled by extreme cold. A 
new-born baby should not be taken out even 
in the summer until he is three weeks old. 
In the spring and autumn the child should 
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not go out earlier than a month or six weeks, 
and a baby born in the winter months would 
best remain in-doors until a mild spring day 
before taking his first outing. Do not forget 
the fact, however, that fresh air must be taken 
into the house even from the beginning. 

In connection with the child’s airing it 
would be well to mention his wraps. Even in 
very cold weather the majority of infants 
which one meets in their baby-carriages on 
our streets in winter are entirely too warmly 
clad. The child with a heavy fur rug under- 
neath him, another over him, fur around his 
neck and about his cap, with the perspira- 
tion oozing from every pore, is a fair and 
tempting candidate for bronchitis, pneumonia, 
coryza, and throat troubles. A moderate sup- 
ply of warm woollen wraps is quite enough. 
Fur of all kinds, especially about the throat, 
is bad, and a child should never be dressed 
warmly enough to cause it to perspire. The 
hands and feet, however, should always be 
kept warm. If the extremities are warm the 
child is not likely to suffer from cold. It is 
easy for these small members to become chill- 
ed, and in very cold weather it is well to place 
a hot-water bottle in the carriage, not against 
the feet, but a little way from them, and let 
the heat radiate from the bag; this will fur- 
nish enough warmth to prevent the feet from 
becoming cold. The hands should be covered 
with woollen mittens, and can be tucked un- 
der the carriage blanket in very cold weather. 
While he is taking his airing out-of-doors 
never let the strong wind blow directly in his 
face, the sun shine in his eyes, nor allow him 
to lie on his back with the strong light re- 
flected from the sky full in his face. These 
strong lights do much harm, and tend to 
weaken the eyes, often seriously or perma- 
nently injuring the sight. The carriage 
should always have a parasol to protect the 
child from the direct rays of the sun and 
light, the lining of which should be of green 
silk, cotton, or other fabric, to be renewed as 
it fades to a paler shade. 
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My little girl, age three years, is very fond 
of apple sauce, but I find it difficult to pro- 
cure fresh apples from the grocer’s at this 
Shall I use dried apples, or are 
canned fruit better, or do you disapprove of 
both ‘—A. R. G. 

Very good apple sauce can be made of 
either, but if your little girl has been having 
apple sauce all winter, it might be just as 
well now to give her something else. Sub- 
stitute the juice of an orange, stewed prunes, 
or perhaps some fruit preserved in glass jars, 
not tin. Should suggest these until there is 
fresh fruit in market; then give her stewed 
fresh fruit until apples come again. Apples 
stewed, baked, or made into sauce are about 
the healthiest dessert a child can have. 

Next month my baby will be three months 
old. Would it be safe to put her in-short 
clothes? If not, how long must I wait before 
doing so *—Impatient. 

You can do so as soon as you choose. If 
the weather should be a little cool, keep the 
feet and legs warmly clothed, and do not make 
the skirts too short; make them just long 
enough to reach the feet. Every healthy child 
needs to have free use of its arms and legs; 
and these members would be stronger and de- 
velop more rapidly if babies were not so ham- 
pered with long and heavy skirts. 

My baby’s skin is very delicate; it is dry 
and chafes easily, and is always more or less 
irritated by the bath. Is there any special 
soap, or treatment, which will help to make 
it less irritable?—Mrs. J. C. M. 

Avoid using strong soap, or, for a while, 
discontinue the use of any soap. I should 
advise the bran bath mentioned before, using 
a cup of bran with a little almond meal, 
placed in a cheese-cloth bag. Dry the child 
with a soft towel by gently patting; do not 
use friction at all. Night and morning rub 
the skin with a little sweet-almond oil. 

In a late Bazar you say, put the child in 
bed, turn down the light, and leave the room. 
What if the child will not be left, but just as 
soon as he is alone jumps out of bed and 


season. 


runs after you? So long as I stay in the room 
everything is calm and peaceful, but al- 
though apparently asleep, no matter how 
quietly I steal out, the child is awake in a 
moment and out of bed; even a spanking 
does not mend matters, or have the slightest 
effect.—Perplezxity. 

I am afraid yours is a hard task. Should 
judge the child was no longer a baby, and 
had taken matters quite into his own hands. 
Do not spank him; it is not his fault. He 
was started wrong, and has a right to expect 
that in which he has always been indulged. 
Should suggest letting some one other than 
the mother try putting the child in bed; some 
one who has a great deal of tact and firmness, 
to say nothing of patience. It is much hard- 
er to train an older child than a baby, but it 
can be done by being firm and patient, not by 
spanking. 

Is there anything which can be done to 
make a child who thoroughly dislikes milk 
take more kindly to it? My little girl abso- 
lutely refuses to take more than a few sips 
at each meal, and sometimes not even that.— 
Young Mother. 

If the child dislikes milk, I certainly should 
not force her nor coax her to take it. Children 
who dislike it do not assimilate and digest it, 
consequently it does them no good. Substi- 
tute soups and broths from which the grease 
has been taken. If the child is old enough to 
take solid food, milk is not necessary. 

What can I do to overcome excessive timid- 
ity in my little girl twenty months old? When 
we have a caller, or even if relatives are in 
the room, she clings to me and screams if I 
attempt to put her down for a minute.— 
A. L. T. 

I am afraid she imposes a little on her 
mother, and her early training has been some- 
what neglected. Now I should say that the 
best way is not to notice her at all. She has 
probably had too much coaxing and attention 
already, and if her presence is entirely ig- 
nored by both word and look, she will grow 
less conscious. 

















A SCHOOL FOR THE GIRL OF THIRTEEN 


BY MARGARET 


ROM thirteen to fifteen the lit- 

tle maid, yesterday a mere 
child in the primary school, 
is in process of preparation 
for her college-work, or for 
whatever advanced course her 
studies may take. At this period her devel- 
opment is so rapid as to be startling to an ob- 
server, and more or less puzzling even to those 
who have watched her from babyhood. She is 
physically growing too fast, and her health 
is of great consequence; the building up of 
tissues, the repairing of waste, and the estab- 
lishment of equal and steady nervous forces 
are to be sedulously sought. One important 
thing in these days is to teach her rever- 
ence for the body, and in selecting a school, 
if she is to go away from home, her parents 
should be sure that she will be under judicious 
and vigilant motherly care; if possible, placed 
where there is a resident woman physician, 
so she may exercise, yet not too much, may be 
so guided that she shall arrive at her woman- 
hood a strong, beautiful, and well-poised crea- 
ture, ready for society, ready for work, ready 
for whatever life may offer. 

At this period a young girl is a restless 
creature, reaching forward to the new, and a 
little disdainful of the old. She is in her 
teens where the brook and river meet; she is, 
or should be, as yet indifferent to the other 
sex, boys meeting her on a plane of comrade- 
ship, and coquetry not occurring to her mind 
in any companionship with them. Foolish 
grown folk often introduce into childish 
minds the idea of sex in speaking of little 
sweethearts, and in alluding to boy friends 
in a fashion opposed to good sense and good 
taste. Left to themselves, boys and girls as- 
sociate on equal terms and in a natural man- 
ner all through their social life. Much is 
to be said in behalf of co-education for the 
very reason that it postpones sentiment. 

The girl of eighteen is enthusiastic and 
ready to make an idol of some one, ready to 
fall down and worship her favorite teacher, 
on whom she models herself as to manner, as 
to speech, as to opinions. If this favorite 
teacher be a strong, sweet, and high-minded 
woman, who can impress the young girl with 
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an exalted ideal, she will through her own life 
have cause to be grateful that she came under 
her moulding hand at just the right moment. 
She is prone, too, to form passionate and ex- 
clusive attachments with girls of her own age, 
and she must be jealously guarded here 
against unwholesome friendships. But for a 
young girl at this crisis diversion is better 
than coercion. She rebels against too tight 
a rein, but she will respond at once to the 
least intimation of love, and she may often 
be led without her own knowledge into a safe 
from an unsafe companionship. 

Every young girl in this unfolding time 
needs a confidante into whose ear she may 
pour feelings, thoughts, and perplexities, from 
whom she shall have no secrets. She must 
preserve her modesty, her sensitive recoil 
from evil, but to this end it is not necessary 
that she shall be made aware of and familiar 
with evil. The protection of innocence is bet- 
ter than the protection of knowledge. Her 
candor, her flowerlike sweetness, must at ev- 
ery hazard be preserved intact, and these can 
best be guarded where her chosen confidante 
is her mother, or some older friend—ber~ 
teacher, perhaps—who knows the world, yet 
also knows the Divine Power to keep one un- 
spotted from its evils. 

In choosing a school for the young girl of 
this age, regard must be had for her future 
social companionships. Friendships are 
often formed for life in the girls’ school, and 
it is wise for her parents to place her among 
her social equals, and where she may develop 
among those of her own station. This is not 
to make her a snob, or to inculeate a princi- 
ple other than democratic. The girl who is 
to live among the well-born and well-bred 
must make her friendships there, and for this 
very reason will be better equipped to hold 
her own if obliged hereafter to fight for her- 
self in the fierce competitions of the time. 

Another necessity of a young girl’s school 
life is that she shall be happy. Never keep 
a girl where she is unsociable. If the school 
cannot make its pupils happy it would best 
close its doors. If a teacher is considered an 
ogress there is some reason for it. If home- 
sickness is persistent let the girl come home. 











BY MARIA BLAY 


CHICKEN TIMBALE 


ROM the breasts of one or two 
chickens (about five pounds) 
remove the skin and sinews, 
and cut the meat in small 
pieces, and grind it through 
the machine. Then mix with 

the yolk of an egg, two pinches of salt, and 

one of pepper. When it is smooth add slowly 

one gill of cream, and strain. Put in a 

bowl over the ice for two hours. 

















CHICKEN TIMBALE, 


With the remnants of the chicken make a 
gravy by cutting in pieces, and cooking with 
half of a veal knuckle. Put enough water in 
the saucepan to reach the top of the meat. 
Watch when it comes to a boil in order to 
skim thoroughly. Season with one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one pinch of pepper, a bouquet of 
one leek, two sprigs of parsley, one branch of 
celery, one clove, one carrot, one turnip, one 
onion, quarter of a bay leaf. Cook for two 
hours, not too fast, and the saucepan not en- 
tirely covered. Strain, put back in the sauce- 
pan; do not cover; let it boil to reduce to one 
pint, remove from the fire, and put in a bowl. 

For the purée Soubise peel and slice one 
quart of white onions; put them in one quart 
of boiling water with one teaspoonful of salt. 


Cook ten minutes; drain well. Put back 
again in the saucepan, pour the gravy over, 
and cook thirty minutes, not fast. Take care 
not to let the onions get brown. The purée 
must be quite thick. Remove from the fire 
and put in the purée two table-spoonfuls of 
good cream, a half table-spoonful of butter, 
and stir well. Put on a plate, to cool off, four 
table-spoonfuls of the purée, in order to add 
it to the purée of chicken. Mix well to make 
it smooth. Finish by adding three table- 
spoonfuls of cream whipped stiff, and also 
the white of an egg beaten stiff. Butter well 
a plain quart mould, which has first been 
chilled. Garnish it all round with narrow 
strips of cooked ham, and also thin round 
pieces of smoked tongue. 

Make a tasty design at the bottom so as to 
make the timbale look pretty, as in illustra- 
tion. Fill up with purée to a quarter of an 
inch of the top. Cover with a small round 
piece of buttered paper. Put the timbale in 
a saucepan, with water half-way up; place in 
a moderate oven twenty minutes. Then 
turn the timbale out on a hot platter. 

Have the balance of the purée Soubise 
served hot around the timbale. 


EGGS IN TOMATO-CUPS 
Select some nice large round tomatoes of 
about the same size, and put them in boiling 
water two minutes to remove the skin. 
Cut the top of each, one inch and a half in 
diameter; scoop out the inside, and place them 
in a colander upside down to drain. Mean- 











EGGS 


IN TOMATO-CUPS. 














RECIPES FOR 


time prepare the following garnishing: Put 
the scooped-out part of the tomato in a small 
saucepan, with one sliced onion, two sprigs 
of parsley, one clove, quarter of a bay-leaf, 


one pinch of salt, a half one of pepper. Cook 
twenty minutes without covering, stirring 


from time to time. When it thickens, strain 


through a fine strainer. Wash the saucepan, 














LAMB STEW 


WITH GREEN PEASE. 


and put in it half a table-spoonful of butter 
and an ordinary-size white onion chopped 
fine. Cook three minutes, being careful not 
to let it brown. Add to it half-pound of 
lean ham cooked and chopped fine, three table- 
spoonfuls of the tomato sauce, one pinch of 
pepper; cook three minutes, mixing well; re- 
move from the fire, and put in two table- 
spoonfuls of glace de viande. 

Take the scooped tomatoes, sprinkle inside 
half a pinch of salt and a little pepper. Fill 
them up half-way with the prepared stuffing, 
and cook in a moderate oven eight minutes. 

Break one fresh egg into each tomato, with 
a few grains of salt on top. Place a small 
piece of buttered paper over each to prevent 
the yolk from getting hard, and cook in the 
oven five minutes. Pour on a hot platter the 
balance of the stuffing, place the tomatoes 
on top, and serve at. once. 

Any cold meat left over could he used. 


SADDLE OF VEAL LARDED, WITH CHICORY 


From a nice saddle of veal, about ten pounds 
remove the skin at the top and also most of 
the fat which surrounds the kidneys. Sprin- 
kle over it two pinches of salt and one of 
pepper, and rub in well; then bring together 
the two ends and join them with a skewer. 

Put one pound of larding-pork cut in small 
strips in a bowl of ice-water one hour before 
using. With a medium-size larding-needle 
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lard the saddle. Sprinkle with two pinches 
of salt and pepper. Cut in small pieces all 
the fat, and put over the meat. 

Cover with a buttered paper. Put in oven 
and cook two hours. After the first half-hour 
baste every fifteen minutes. Remove all fat 
from the surface of the gravy, and strain. 

Put the hearts of six large heads of chicory 
aside to be used as a salad. Wash the balance 
in several waters, and boil in plenty of boil- 
ing water with half a table-spoonful of salt 
for thirty minutes. Drain through a colan- 
der, then plunge in cold water. 

Squeeze well. Chop fine, and strain. Put 
in a saucepan half a table-spoonful of butter 
and the same of flour. Cook three minutes, 
stirring. Put the chicory in it, mix well, 
add one gill of good consommé. Cook eight 
more minutes, remove from the fire, and finish 
with two table-spoonfuls of glace de viande. 
Serve around the saddle. 


LAMB STEW WITH GREEN PEASE 
Procure two nice fat breasts or a shoulder 

of lamb weighing about three pounds, and cut 

in equal pieces two by three inches; brown 


the meat for ten minutes in a table-spoonful 











SADDLE OF VEAL, LARDED. 


of butter, then remove the meat. Put in the 
gravy one and one-half table-spoonfuls of 
flour, stirring thoroughly. Put the meat 
back, mix well, and pour over slowly three 
pints of warm water, a half table-spoonful 
of salt, two pinches of pepper, and a bouquet 
of three sprigs of parsley, half a branch of 
celery, half a bay-leaf, one very small sprig 
of thyme, and two cloves stuck in one onion. 
Tie the bouquet nicely so you can remove it 
before serving. When the boiling-point is 
reached skim carefully. Cover the saucepan, 
cook fifteen minutes, then add one pint of 
freshly shelled pease, one pint of small new 
potatoes, and half a pint of small white 
onions. Cook slowly thirty minutes more. 















NEWS of the 


RS. VAN VECH- 
ten, president of 
the Iowa State 
Federation, in her address at 
the recent biennial meeting of 
the federation, made some ex- 

cellent recommendations for the clubs, not 

only of that State, but anywhere. She con- 
gratulated the federation upon the fact that 
the event long wished for had come to pass 

—namely, the admission of a mixed club 

composed of men and women to become a part 

of the organization. Its progress and effect 
on federation matters will be watched with 
interest. Her advice to all clubs was to ad- 
mit the stranger within its gates, saying that 
her observation and experience had been that 
“he who builds a fence around him shuts out 
more than he keeps in.” She recommended 
annual meetings; that all the officers be not 
elected at one time; that some members of 
standing committees hold over on re-election 
committee; that at some time every club wo- 
man attend a general or State convention, 
and that there be rotation in the selection of 
delegates. Other suggestions of equal per- 
tinence gave to the address special value, and 
it was referred to a committee for discussion, 
in order that action might be taken upon its 
recommendations. The Iowa federation, 
which was the third State society formed, is 
numerically exceeded only by the federations 
of New York and Illinois; it meets biennially 
in May, its recent meeting being at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, on the invitation of the Burling- 
ton Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 

Martha Illick, president of the local federa- 

tion, delivered the address of welcome, which 

was responded to by Mrs. M. H. B. Peters, 
vice-president of the State federation. 





HE report of the work of the library com- 

mittee was received with great interest. 
That committee has done an excellent work in 
stocking many public libraries in Iowa with 
pictures for circulating use. These are col- 
lected from the magazines and illustrated pa- 
pers, are mounted on card-board, and are cir- 
culated in the same way that books are—that 






is, taken out for a limited time. 
Their use in school has been 
large, and it was found, too, that 
a steady demand for them in individual fami- 
lies, exists. This committee, too, has been es- 
pecially successful in its travelling-library 
work, and has placed in circulation fifty li- 
braries of fifty volumes each. These libra- 
ries are at the disposal of any school or organ- 
ized body upon the deposit of a certified check 
upon the return of the library. The commit- 
tee further reported that it knew of only 
one town in Iowa of over six thousand inhab- 
itants that has no public library. A special 
recommendation of the committee was that 
the federation urge the appointment of a 
State library commission, the members serv- 
ing without pay, which should assist with ad- 
vice, and in other ways in the establishment 
of libraries and a selection of books. It asks 
that the federation appoint a committee to 
urge co-operation with all library committees 
to secure this result. On motion this was 
done. 


HE educational committee presented a 

special report relating its efforts toward 
influencing the courses of study in public 
schools, concerning the election of women on 
school boards, rural mail delivery, and the es- 
tablishing of free kindergartens. It recom- 
mended that compulsory education be the aim 
of the federation for the next two years. The 
discussion on this suggestion was spirited, 
unanimous on the main point of its adop- 
tion, but differing as to the age limit. The 
resolution finally adopted contained no qual- 
ification as to age, although it was suggested 
to the committee that the age limit be from 
seven to fourteen years. A new feature of 
the biennial meetings of the federation was a 
morning with the women of the press; Mrs. 
E. H. Durley, of Des Moines, presided. The 


topics presented for discussion were sugges- 


tive, and included “In which Branch of 
Newspaper Work do Women Excel”; 


“How to get Important News,” and “ News- 
paper English.” The social side of the bien- 
nial meeting was delightful. 














NEWS OF THE 
HE art committee of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s club, whose chairman is Miss 

Christina Rounds, is accomplishing much 
useful work. It is making an effort now to 
enlist the co-operation of merchants and 
housekeepers to place window-boxes and pot- 
ted plants on the outside of windows of 
shops and homes. Occasionally an ugly brick 
factory (there is one in Jersey City near one 
of the ferries) is transformed by vines and 
flowers in the windows. Its refreshment 
amid its grimy surroundings to the passer- 
by is marked—what must it be to those who 
labor there daily throughout the summer? 
The outside window-boxes of London, as ev- 
ery traveller knows, are the saving grace of 
that dull and gloomy city. The committee 
has met with encouraging success in its be- 
ginning, and Brooklyn store and _ house 
fronts are likely to break out in a gay floral 
rash before long. Several of the schools of 
the city have taken hold of the work and will 
put their inside window-boxes outside, where 
they will serve a double purpose. The com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that it is 
not necessary to have rare or expensive 
flowers. There are many varieties of gayly 
blooming plants that are cheap. 


HE arts and crafts committee of the Mas- 

sachusetts State Federation, to see which 
created has been the dearest wish of the presi- 
dent, Miss Rowe, is now in existence, and has 
recently conducted a public meeting of the 
federation. The movement in favor of a re- 
vival of handicrafts is widespread; it is spe- 
cially impressive in Massachusetts, which 
counts some particularly interesting manifes- 
tations of the idea. Hand-work is now under- 


taken in rural districts largely for the 
purpose of establishing village industries, 
which shall replace the occupations taken 


from the communities by the spread of ma- 
chine-work. The Deerfield (Massachusetts) 
Society of Blue and White Needle-work, here- 
tofore fully described in the Bazar, is a con- 
spicuous example of one of these efforts; it is 
a revival of the embroidery upon linen of 
their own weaving with thread of their own 
spinning, colored with vegetable dyes of their 
own making, of our Puritan mothers. It is 
interesting, historic, and beautiful. The 
somewhat crude and primitive designs of 
those early days are carefully preserved, but 
are treated from the stand-point of modern 
art. The society has developed and flour- 
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ished, and now gives employment to a large 
number of women—farmers’ wives and 
daughters and village-workers, who would 
otherwise have no money-producing occupa- 
tion. The chief speaker at the meeting re- 
ferred to was Professor Warren of Harvard, 
president of the Boston Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety. Professor Warren believes in the 
necessity of machinery, but sees a wide field 
for the cultivation of the hand industry in 
addition, and he urges, as a most important 
step in this direction, the development of vil- 
lage industries. 





S Harper’s Bazar goes to press consider- 

ably in advance of its date of issue, an 
account of the biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has 
been in session in Milwaukee this week, is ne- 
cessarily delayed until the issue of June 16, 
when a full report will be made. 


L. M. 8. A.—Eligibility to membership in the 
society of the Daughters of the Revolution in- 
cludes, “ Women who are lineal descendants of an 
ancestor who was a military or naval or marine 
officer, soldier, sailor, or marine in actual ser- 
vice under the authority of any of the thirteen 
colonies or States, or of the Continental Congress, 
and remained always loyal to such authority, or 
descendants of one who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, or of one who, as a member of the 
Continental Congress or of the Congress of any 
of the colonies or States, or as an official appoint- 
ed by or under the authority of any such repre- 
sentative bodies, actually assisted in the estab- 
lishment of American independence by service 
rendered during the war of the Revolution, be- 
coming thereby liable to conviction of treason 
against the government of Great Britain, but 
remaining always loyal to the authority of the 
colonies or States.” Society headquarters, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

Any woman is eligible to membership in the 
society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution who is of or over eighteen years of age, 
and who is descended from an ancestor who 
“with unfailing loyalty rendered material aid 
to the cause of independence as a recognized pa- 
triot, as soldier or sailor, or as a civil officer in 
one of the several colonies or States, or of the 
United colonies or States,” provided the appli- 
cant be acceptable to the society. Society head- 
quarters, 902 F Street. Washington, D. C. 

There are two Colonial Dames societies, each 
entirely distinct from the other. For informa- 
tion of one address Mrs. T. M. Cheeseman, 109 
University Place, New York citv; for that of 
the other address Mrs. William Reed, 103 Mon- 
ument Street, W.. Ba'timore, Maryland. Each 
society requires distinguished lineal Colonial de- 
scent. 

Marcaret Hamitton Wetcn. 

















MUSIC AND MUSIC. 


HE (after the fiftieth piece). “1 COULD JUST DIE PLAYING THE BANJO.” 


SHE (ambiguously). “ 1 COULD JUST DIE LISTENING 


PLEASANT 


Hewitr. “What did 
your wife say when she 
caught you kissing the 
cook ?”” 

Jewetr. “ Oh, she said 
it was all right; that we 
must do all we could to 
keep her, and that she 
knew I was acting from 
a purely unselfish stand- 
point.” 


SUFFICIENT 

“ Fosdick, have you 
ever contemplated matri- 
mony, old fellow?” 

“T have, Keedick, and 
that is one of the reasons 
why I have never mar- 
ried.” 


ae. al idl 
MR. HARE. “ GETTING RICH ON YOUR 
TUNNEL CONTRACT, OLD MAN?” 
BROTHER MOLE. “ Harpty. IT Looks 
AS THOUGH I WOULD BE IN A HOLE BEFORE 
I GOT THROUGH WITH IT.” 





TO YOU.” 


MIGHT NOT AGREE 

Hewitt “Why don’t 
you sign the articles you 
write for the magazines 
and newspapers?” 

Jewett. “I don’t care 
to have my wife know 
my views.” 


LEAVE IT TO THEM 


“New and puzzling 
problems are presenting 
themselves to the gov- 
ernment in the manage- 
ment of our new depend- 
encies,” said Fosdick. 

“That is true,” re- 
plied Keedick, “ but why 
does not the President 
leave them for the Com- 
mencement orators to 
settle?” 
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«“ PLENTY OF GINGER IN THAT HORSE. IS HE A THOROUGHBRED ?” 
“ Hre’s A GINGER-BRED.” 


AN UNHAPPY HOME 
“ Would you leave your hap- 
py home for me?” 
“We have no happy home; 
we're house-cleaning.” 


SO MORTIFYING 

“John never would do any- 
thing in the way that anybody 
else would do it,” complained 
Mrs. Frothingham. 

“No?” we _replied, inter- 
rogatively. 

“No; even when he was 
drowned he refuse1 to go down 
three times, according to the 
hest usage. He simply went 
down once, and staid down. I 
was so mortified!” 


PLENTY OF THEM 
* What’s that crowd of men 
over there?” asked the traveller 
in London. 
“ That’s the first man to en- 
ter Ladysmith,” was the reply 
of the replier. 





CADDIE (in disgust). “ Miss HEMPSTEAD, EF YOU HAD ONLY 
SAID DAT YOU PREFERRED DIGGIN UP DE EARTH TO GOLF-PLAYIN’, I 
WOULD HAVE BRUNG ALONG A SHOBEL ‘STEAD OB DESE CLUBS.” 
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EDITORIAL 








The Army Canteen 

VERY temperance association and all 
KE thoughtful women are interested in the 

bill before Congress to abolish the army 
canteen. The bill prohibits the sale of beer 
or any intoxicating liquor upon any militdry 
premises. The House committee having it 
under consideration invited opinions on it 
from the War Department. Secretary Root 
has accordingly delivered to Congress his own, 
General Corbin’s, and other expert opinions 
that the canteen is in the interests of temper- 
ance, that without it men, instead of drinking 
moderately for the purpose of sociability at 
a post, seek saloons outside, and increased 
drunkenness and debased morals are the re- 
sult. Says General Corbin, “ Especially is 
this true in the Philippines, where soldiers 
have recourse to native drinks, principally a 
vile concoction called ‘ vino’ which drives men 
crazy and was the occasion of much acute 
mania until the seductions of ‘vino’ were 
overcome by selling American beer at post 
canteens.” General Corbin also witheringly 
points out that in this instance the temper- 
ance women who are valiantly fighting the 
canteen are working in harmony with saloon 
interests, which likewise indefatigably oppose 
it. 

It is curious that, in this unanimous expért 
army opinion upholding the canteen, the 
general in command of the army has no voice. 
It is furthermore curious that the expression 
of General Miles on the subject, contained in 
his last annual report to the War Department, 
is not included in the volume of expert army 
opinion intended to influence the vote on the 
bill in Congress. In this report General Miles 
says: 

“Tt is a matter of general recognition that 
the use of intoxicating drinks of any kind in 
the tropics conduces effectively to attack from 
disease. It is believed by this department that 
absolute prohibition is imperative. In almost 
every case of yellow fever developed thus far 
among American, troops in Cuba it has been 
found that the patient was in the habit of 
drinking. It is particularly important, where 
a large proportion of the troops are recruits, 
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that nothing be officially’ done to create in 
them the habit of using intoxicants. To 
establish canteens at the posts in the tropics 
is to render the temptations of sociability and 
companionship practically irresistible, and 
the habit of drinking is readily acquired.” 

This is the opinion of the general in com- 
mand of the army. Whatever may be said in 
favor of the canteen at posts in the United 
States, in the tropics it is an “ irresistible 
temptation” undermining the health, en- 
dangering the life of the soldier, and fixing 
him in the vice of intemperance. 

At present eighty-five per cent. of the 
United States army is in the tropics. More- 
over, this is the key-note of the whole ques- 
tion as General Miles puts it—“It is par- 
ticularly important, where a large proportion 
of the troops are recruits, that nothing be 
officially done to create in them any habit of 
using intoxicants.” Recruits form seventy- 
five per cent. of the strength of the army. 
These men have left home, family, business, 
all minor duties, to serve their country in 
time of war. Shall this country repay them 
by officially establishing in their midst a 
temptation threatening them, and the loved 
ones to whom they will return, with the horror 
of the vice of drinking? If, as General Cor- 
bin says, these men, in the absence of post 
canteens, drink native liquors in the tropics 
worse in effect than the beer or light wine the 
canteer. would furnish, it is deplorable —a 
hideous individual sacrifice in the cause of 
civilization which the United States has 
undertaken in the Philippine Islands. But 
for such consequences of individual human 
frailty amid surroundings tempting to vice 
the government is not officially responsible. 
It doubtless is morally responsible so long as 
it sustains war in the Philippines, but the 
volunteer who, having served his country 
three years in the tropics, and come home dis- 
eased, debauched by drink, cannot accuse any 
one but himself if he sought his doom outside 
the post to which the government assigned 
him. If, however, by official act, the govern- 
ment tempted him to drink, he shall say in 
bitterness of heart which is a curse upon 
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patriotism, “I answered the call of my coun- 
try at the risk of all my earthly interests, and 
it ealled me to this—dishonor, depravity.” 

To abolish the canteen will not regenerate 
the army. But the words of General Miles 
should be the text for Congressional action— 
“ Nothing should be done officially to create 
in volunteer troops the habit of using intoxi- 
cants.” 


Peace, Woman’s Platform 
S it not time that the women of the United 
States became a unit against war? Is it 
not time that American women began urging 
upon the minds of politicians definite family 
interests as opposed to hypothetical national 
interests involved in war? 

To the family war means invariably dis- 
ruption and privation, if no worse. It means 
the father taken from home, subject to the 
terrible temptations and hardships of camp 
life, subject also to the grim chance of battle. 
It means leaving a woman and children with- 
out a protector, reducing their means of sup- 
port, and rendering them at all times the prey 
of sorrow and awful dread. With 100,000 
men now in the field, we have that number of 
families disturbed by war to a greater or less 
degree, according to the relation of the absent 
one, be he father or son, the mainstay of the 
family or only some mother’s boy, the sweet- 
heart of some waiting woman. Outbreaks of 
late have been increasing in the Philippines. 
Some of these, it is known, have been definite- 
ly planned by the Filipino junta for the ex- 
press purpose of disabusing the American 
mind of the notion that war is at an end 
there. And this is not enough in the theory 
of prominent officials! Secretary-of-War 
Root has publicly stated that he anticipates 
the day not far distant when we shall be called 
upon to fight to maintain the Monroe doctrine. 
Senator Lodge, urging the necessity of imme- 
diate extension of our navy, has said that he 
believes the same thing—that we shall. soon 
have to go to war with Germany in South 
America to enforce the Monroe doctrine— 
“ America for Americans ”—which Germany 
seems disposed to disregard, acquiring posses- 
sion of the Danish West Indies and pushing 
her interests in Brazil. Beyond this, sym- 
pathy for the Boers threatens constantly to 
involve us unpleasantly with Great Britain, 
and in Turkey and China blatant politicians 
would have us seek combat with the Russian 
bear. A war fever seems to be upon the minds 
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of men who are in a position to precipitate 
the misery upon the whole people. Women 
should be alive to the situation, and through 
every channel of influence—in their social re- 
lations as individuals, through the various 
organizations they control—they should turn 
men’s minds to thoughts of the power of 
peace and its apotheosis in the happy family. 

In this issue between peace and war the 
woman’s interests are also the working-man’s. 
War increases the cost of living; it makes 
work uncertain; thus, where it robs 100,000 
families of fathers, it robs the fathers that 
are left of work and bread. Im England a 
strong association of women opposed to war 
has been effected under the leadership of the 
Marchioness of Ripon, Mrs. James Bryce, and 
others of equal note. These women have been 
so successful in identifying working-men 
with their movement they will undoubtedly 
influence Parliamentary elections. During 
the approaching Presidential campaign in 
this country, could American women serve 
their country and the fireside better than by 
charging national politics with a sentiment of 
peace ? 


Unto the Third Generation 

NEW YORK girl leaves her preparatory 

school, in June, to enter a medical school 
next year, for the purpose of becoming a phy- 
sician. She does this in order that she may, 
when qualified, fall heir to the practice of her 
grandmother, who is a successful physician 
in'a neighboring city. A fact of this sort 
makes one realize that the “new woman” is 
rapidly becoming the old one. With the 
pioneers in women’s modern effort removed 
now two generations back, this effect cannot 
be classed as still in the experimental stage. 
We are bound to see women trained to succeed 
to the business or profession of their forbears, 
not only when those forbears are women, but, 
as readily and even less conspicuously, when 
they are men. A prominent member of the 
executive board of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs successfully carries on the 
business established by her husband and left 
without a head, at his death, several years ago. 
Seores of other women have similarly taken 
up the enterprises relinquished by fathers, 
brothers, and husbands. Why should they not, 
indeed? If a woman can establish a business 
successfully—and she has demonstrated that 
fact—certainly she can carry on one that is 
founded for her. 


















Lover's Brevia 


By FRANCES A.VAN SANTFORD 


EN|ALE rose with petals folded tight, 
Half clasped within their leafy shell, 
On thee with script invisible— 
As on a missal’s pages white— 
A mystic prayer of love I write, 
Which thy green covers hide so well 
No other shall its secret spell 
Save she who carries thee to-night. 
Deft-fingered monks on parchment fine 
Inscribed their prayers full piously 
With crimson scroll and gilded line. 
A touch divine has wrought for me 
And this poor, human love of mine 
Entrusts its orison to thee. 
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LACE-MAKING AT HOME 


BY L. G. 


ACE, in one or more of its many phases, is 

a now the choice of almost every woman for 

her summer needle-work, as its present pop- 
ularity far exceeds even that of last year. 

Its advantages are many, for besides being 
dainty work, it is easily carried about, and does 
not require as close application of thought, eye, 
and hand as the artistic shading and combining 
of colors in the recent popular flower embroidery. 





SIMPLE 


DESIGN FOR PILLOW SHAM. 

Two of the illustrations here given show good 
suggestions for a variety of articles, as, accord- 
ing to size, they may be either table-covers or 
overlays for hard-wood tables, pillow shams, or, 
by a slight alteration in treatment, will make at- 
tractive sofa-pillow covers. The first cut shows 
a simple design mounted on net with a square 
mesh, which is particularly well adapted to the 
character of the work. This latter is rather se— 
vere in its simplicity, but excellent in effect. The 
square is edged with a Renaissance braid in a 
running pattern of leaves and loops—three of the 
latter, in oblong form, comprising a leaf—all 
joined only by strands of the heavy linen thread 
except for the single loops, which enclose a 
spider’s web. Five elongated loops at the cor- 
ners carry the design towards the centre by reach- 
ing a broad band of heavy Renaissance braid, 
which is separated from a narrow one by a row 
of double hem-stitching. Enclosed within the 
square thus formed is an effective arrangement 
of the medium-width braid and the stem-cord 
forming sprays at the corners of the central de- 
sign. A star with a cart-wheel centre completes 
the whole, but this should be omitted in an over- 
lay, as a vase of flowers stands more firmly on 
the plain net. 

The design in the second illustration is more 
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elaborate, and is worked upon a net with a hex- 
agonal mesh. The border here is quite broad and 
intricate, the Battenberg braid being used, join- 
ed by Sorrento bars, with a bit of fish-net stitch 
introduced intu the corners and at intervals 
along the edge; cart wheels, too, form the cen- 
tres, towards which the loops converge. A spe- 
cial feature of this design is the overlapping of 
the net in a border about the central figure, the 
edges being finished with rows of Honiton 
braid. The form of the mesh, combined with the 
doubling of it, is rather dazzling in effect, and 
has, therefore, almost the sheen of satin. It is 
very pretty and novel, and at the same time per- 
fectly simple. The mesh of the net is cut out 
from beneath the centre of the design, which is 
here composed almost exclusively of lace stitches, 
cart wheels, and spider webs enclosing a star, as 
in the preceding pattern. 

The above designs have been described at some 
length because after one has learned to do the 
work in one form it is possible to apply the know- 
ledge to a large number of others. Many pat- 
terns can be bought, already stamped for work- 
ing, but any one who has some artistic ability can 
copy or originate a design, and draw it in pencil 
on paper muslin. The net should be basted firmly 
on this foundation, to keep it in shape while the 
work progresses. Various colors are used, but 
green will be found most restful to the eyes. 
Medallions and scrolls can be bought ready to be 
appliquéd if one cannot arrange a design. A 
beautiful curtain for the street door was seen re- 
cently, made of the shop figures. 

Dainty neck-wear is also made in this way, 
using finer braids and threads. Any sheer ma- 
terial like chiffon and mousseline de soie may 
serve as foundation, if preferred. 





BATTENBERG 


AND HONITON BRAID 


TABLE-COVER, 
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These, nevertheless, are not as durable as 
Brussels net, or a thin quality of wash silk or 
lawn, for when soiled or mussed it is difficult to 
clean them properly one’s self. Net will wash 
beautifully, however, and can be ironed without 
injury if it be carefully pulled into shape after- 
ward. A still better way is to stretch it upon 
a frame or smooth surface while quite wet, and it 
will dry in good shape. 

The lace on neck-wear or other small articles 
should not be ironed, but stretched frequently 
during the drying process. This treatment, 
though, will not suffice for the heavier qualities 
used in pillow shams, table-covers, and such 
large pieces. Here the lace should be ironed on 
the wrong side while damp, after which it is 
carefully drawn and pulled until dry. If it once 
becomes dry before being shaped it is impossible 
to do away with the crum- 
pled air it assumes. 

A popular adaptation of the 
heavier forms of this lace is 
in Etons and boleros for wear 
with summer gowns. Here 
the difficulty is greater, as 
they must fit perfectly. They 
are expensive, however, to buy 
ready made, but if deft fin- 
gers can turn one out, an 
equally rich effect is gained 
while several dollars are 
saved. 

Care must be taken in all 
this work that the braid be 
securely sewed to the net, and 
where the latter is cut out 
the edges must be doubled 
back and hemmed. 

No one should attempt to 
make lace who is not pre- 
pared to expend time and 
care and exceeding neatness 
in its execution. To do it 
well pays in the end, for, 
like the exquisite hand-em- 
broidery of our grandmo- 
thers it may be passed on 
through generations. 

Lace sofa pillows are hand- 
some, but are too dainty for 
hard service. The lace is al- 
ways mounted over a silk or 
satin cushion harmonizing 
with the prevailing tints of 
the room, and is fnished 
with a full frill of lace over 
a fall of silk or ribbon. Oc- 
casionally a satin panel is 
introduced in the centre, edged with Renaissance 
or Battenberg braid, and decorated with Direc- 
toire or Empire subjects, or those of the three 
Louis. Of course if one paints, these designs or 
flowers may be done by hand, but the shops pro- 
vide such excellent reproductions of old-time 
figures and costumes that they are far more de- 
sirable than amateur work. Some of the Japan- 
ese embroidered satins lend themselves charming- 
ly to this end, and may be used for panels. 
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Our third cut brings into notice a pleasing use 
for the revived art of tatting. The five hand- 
kerchiefs shown all have tatting edges. Four 
have hem-stitched borders above the tatting, 
but one has a rolled edge, caught down first with 
a cross-stitch, after which the tatting is put on. 
This rolled edge is found on some of the latest 
importations of Paris handkerchiefs. 

Tatting was so popular a generation ago that 
the fact of its restoration to favor will afford 
pleasure to many to whom it had become, through 
disuse, almost a lost art. Countless pretty hand- 
kerchiefs, neck-scarfs, doilies, and other articles 
ornamented with it will probably be the result 
of the summer’s work. 

In addition to these small pieces, tatting is 
also much used for children’s and infants’ wear. 
Pretty caps are made of medallions neatly join- 





PRETTY HAND-MADE HANDKERCHIEFS., 


ed, and lined with thin silk. A ruching of silk 
or net with a tatting border finishes the cap. 

Narrow tatting makes a pretty edging for 
flounces and ruffles, which are again so much in 
vogue for all summer gowns. In fact, it is in 
almost all cases a good substitute for lace, and 
for the latter purpose launders better and is more 
durable than the fancy laces usually sold for 
trimming. It is particularly appropriate for 
trimming on lingerie. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


A. B.—A butler in a private family should 
wear—summer or winter—in the morning a short 
black alpaca jacket with black waistcoat, black 
trousers, white dress-shirt, and white string tie; 
in the afternoon and evening, full dress suit of 
dress - coat, black trousers, and black waistcoat, 
white dress - shirt, and white tie; at all times, 
low patent - leather noiseless shoes. Occasionally 
a butler is seen in the morning in a white linen 
jacket instead of the black alpaca, but the latter 
is in better taste—of course it must be laundered 
as often as a linen jacket would be, and at all 
times a butler’s appearance must be immaculate. 
Cider or a mineral water may be served at a din- 
ner or a luncheon instead of wine if preferred. 
Mineral water is poured into the glasses as the 
guests take their seats, and the glasses are kept 
filled during the entire meal. Hold the fork ii 
the left hand while using a knife and in the 
right hand when used alone. There is no regular 
rule about this, and how one holds one’s fork and 
knife is not apt to be noticed. Finger-bowls are 
put at the covers on a plate with a doily under 
them at the end of every meal, whether fruit is 
served or not; at breakfast, if fruit is the first 
course, they are served with it at the beginning 
of the meal; otherwise at the end. 


DEBUTANTE.—Your problem is not unusual; 
you met a man at a dance, like him, and feel 
pretty sure that he likes you and would be glad 
to continue the acquaintance, but how bring 
about even a calling acquaintance? You are too 
young to make the advance of inviting him to 
eall, and he, naturally, being young too, would 
feel it was over-bold to ask permission to come, 
as he is not acquainted with your parents. In 
such a big city as New York you may not meet 
him soon again: must you forego what you feel 
would be a pleasant acquaintance? Yes, I am 
afraid you must, unless you are thrown with him 
again, for until you have met him several times 
you certainly should not ask him to come to see 
you; but I am very sure that if he is anxious to 
see more of you he will “find a way,” and he 
will have more respect for you than if he thinks 
you are seeking him. A girl cannot guard her 
maiden modesty too closely. 


OrPHAN.—Your situation is certainly perplex- 
ing. Independently rich, but through the recent 
death of your guardians you are left practically 
alone, and have no one who would be a natural 
chaperon: how can you go into society and live 
independently in New York, which you wish to 
make your home? Ask a gentlewoman seeking 
an income—one who is perfectly familiar with 
the usages of society—to live with you. With 
her as guardian you may receive young men in 


the afternoon and evening at your own home, en- 
tertain at dinner, give theatre parties, and do as 
you would if your mother were living with you. 
In the other matter always give a man the benefit 
of the doubt; more than one woman has died a 
spinster and missed much happiness because she 
was afraid that she would be married for her 
money. 


Miss BLANCHE.—A simple, dainty menu for a 
luncheon of young girls about fifteen years old 
would be 


Scooped-out oranges filled with fruit salad. 
Bouillon. 

Shad roe, cucumbers with French dressing. 
Lamb chops with paper frills, new potatoes, 
fresh green pease. 

Cold asparagus, mayonnaise dressing. 
Strawberry ice-cream, cake. 

Candy. 


Serve chocolate with whipped cream with the 
chop course, and lemonade throughout. The 
game for the May-day times might be a 
flower-guessing contest with little baskets as 
favors, and in each basket a card with a pencil 
attached, the card being numbered. A: variety of 
objects should be suggestive of the names of 
flowers, and whoever is most successful in guess- 
ing the names should get a prize—a flowered 
brocade work-bag, a bunch of daisies tied with a 
pretty green ribbon bow,a box of candy,or a little 
flower pin. Here are some ideas for the flower 
names: Heart’s-ease—some heart-shaped pieces of 
card-board with E written on them in large let- 
ters. Bluebells—toy bells painted blue. Bache- 
lor’s buttons—buttons evidently belonging to a 
man’s wardrobe. Dogwood—a toy dog and a bit 
of wood. 


C. R. B.—There is no fixed rule; usually place 
plates and others are put down at the covers 
from the right side and removed from the left; 
platters and all large dishes are not passed on a 
tray, but on the waiter’s hand resting on a 
folded napkin; a tray is used for passing all 
small dishes—those with olives, sadbahes, salt 
and pepper, butter and candies, and a tray is also 
used in clearing the table; the salts and peppers 
are put on it to be removed from the table. 


C. R. H.—A business letter written to a 
stranger—a doctor as well as a business man— 
should begin: “Dr. Charles Smith: Dear Sir.” 
It should be signed, “Yours, sincerely,” or, 
“ Yours, respectfully, Mary Lawton.” When the 
writer is acquainted with the doctor the letter 
begins in the usual way, “ My dear Dr. Smith,” 
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and the signature is, “ Yours, sincerely.” A wo- 
man in wishing to indicate her married name 
writes in brackets under her signature [rs. 
Joseph Lawton], or [Miss Lawton]. 

At an afternoon tea to follow a club meeting 
refreshments should be served informally from 
a table spread in another room; the table should 
be prepared, and everything be in readiness when 
the meeting is over. One of the hostess’s friends 
may pour tea at one end of the table, and another 
may dispense, at this season, some kind of cold 
beverage at the other end—iced tea, iced coffee 
with whipped cream, chocolate, orangeade, or lem- 
onade. Plates and napkins need not be handed 
around; the guests usually stand or sit uncere- 
moniously about the table while they eat and 
drink. The hostess, of course, sees that every 
one is properly served, but informality is the rule. 


X.—When a wedding takes place at noon the 
meal served is called a breakfast, not a luncheon. 
With only about twenty-five guests present, serve 
the wedding breakfast at small tables; it is 
cozier and more comfortable than a stand-up re- 
past. A very simple menu will be sufficient: 


Iced consommé, 

Creamed sweetbreads and mushrooms. 
Jellied chicken, vegetable salad. 
Ices and cake. 

Fruit, candies, coffee. 


ApMIRER.—No, it is not the custom to have 
grace said in entertaining, even when it is the 
rule at the family meals. Exceptions to this 
even at very elaborate dinners are possible, where 
the host or hostess will say grace as a matter of 
principle. If a clergyman be a guest it is obliga- 
tory that he be asked, usually by the hostess, to 
say grace. Grace is said when every one is 
seated at the table. When it is the custom of the 
family a silent grace may be said, but a spoken 
grace is preferable, and the latter is, of course, 
right when it is said by a clergyman guest. It is 
not showing disrespect to the host and hostess for 
a clergyman to ask a fellow-clergyman, also a 
guest, to ask a blessing, but it would be in better 
taste for him to let the host or hostess make the 
request. Under no circumstances, however, should 
an entertainer resent outwardly an actual or 
imagined slight, or even an insult, at his own 
table; he should wait until the guest who is rude 
or insulting has left his roof. 


MonTana.—A strawberry féte will be an inno- 
vation on a garden party, and need not be expen- 
sive. As you can paint, let the invitations be of 
card-board colored green and cut in the shape of 
strawberry leaves, lettering them in red paint. 
Word the invitations: 


Mrs. Daniel Sherwood 
At home 
Thursday afternoon, June the twenty-first, 
From four until seven o'clock. 
Strawberry féte. 


Have several different out-door contests. For one 
provide a huge stuffed cotton strawberry, of 
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which every one guesses the number of seeds. 
A second contest might be a strawberry race, in 
which the contestants try to carry as many 
strawberries as possibit on the blade of a dinner 
knife from one table to another several feet 
away. Use a silver-mounted strawberry emery 
and @ box of candied strawberries as prizes, 
There could be a literary contest, with the ques- 
tions written on a prettily -decorated card, the 
cards being souvenirs for each to carry home, the 
questions all relating to strawberries. Decorate 
the rooms and grounds with green and red, and 
have strawberries the feature of the refreshments 
—strawberry ices and ice-cream, strawberry 
shortcake and strawberry parfait, and lemonade 
with strawberries floating in it. 


H. L. 8.—The twentieth anniversary of a wed- 
ding is not usually celebrated, although occasion- 
ally one hears of it being observed in iron or 
steel; there is no particular reason for the non- 
observance of that or the thirtieth or fortieth, 
certainly no superstition against it. The anni- 
versaries usually observed are the fifth, tenth, 
sometimes the fifteenth, the twenty-fifth, and the 
fiftieth. On any anniversary it is a kind and 
thoughtful attention to send a remembrance, if 
only flowers, to a friend or relative, and one that 
could not possibly be misunderstood. 


B. H.—A wedding-announcement card requires 
no acknowledgment aside from a call on the bride, 
unless she lives too far away for the recipient to 
be able to call. Then a visiting-card may be sent 
about two weeks after the announcement is re- 
ceived—even this is not obligatory if no “at 
home” day is mentioned; if a reception day is 
engraved on the announcement, a visiting-card 
on the day, or one of the days, is of course de- 
manded. The only functions to which one may 
acknowledge the invitation with a visiting-card, 
if unable to be present, are teas, days, and recep- 
tions. 


Mrs. Haroip.—The situation is peculiar! 
May there not be some mistake—either that the 
wedding-cards were not sent so generally as you 
think, or that overlooking you was not inten- 
tional? Mistakes are easily made at such a time, 
and almost always happen. On general prin- 
ciples, it is better to take it for granted that no 
slight is intended, unless there is very positive 
proof to the contrary. I should advise you to 
call on the bride and tell her that you think 
there must have been some mistake, which was 
the reason that you did not get any cards, unless 
you are very sure that by calling on her you 
would seem obtrusive, when, of course, your pride 
would keep you from going. Covers at the dinner 
should be laid with three forks on the left, two 
knives—a meat-knife and a fish-knife—on the 
right, and a soup-spoon; the water and wine 
glasses at the head of the knives, and the indi- 
vidual salts and peppers at the head of the forks. 
It is better to put the ice-cream fork and spoon 
at the cover just before the dessert is passed, 
after the table is cleared, as, if put across the top 
of the covers, they are apt to get disarranged 
during the meal. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


. 
J. A. Y.—Why not make your good sample the 
key-note of your cottage? To illustrate from a 
small country house recently done in green and 


white: One room, the study, has a green like 
yours with white wood-work and ceiling and 
white muslin at the windows. The mantel is 


white, the walls are covered with photographs of 
famous pictures in dark frames without mats. 
The chairs are green willow with corduroy cush- 
ions. A dark green rug covers the bare floor. 
The table and desk are mahogany. The hall fur- 
niture is mahogany, the wood-work white, the 
paper a mass of green leaves. Both the parlor 
and the dining-room have green and white and 
mahogany, but the pattern of the papers is 
changed for every room. The fireplaces are faced 
with a light brick. The hall paper runs up 
through the second story so that no break occurs. 
I should suggest a similar arrangement for you. 
My experience, judging from the samples sent me 
of what are called “ natural woods,” leads me to 
suppose that many householders are imposed 
upon; in beginning, as you are, get something of 
perfect refinement and simplicity from which to 
build up. If white ceilings and wood-work are 
used have white picture mouldings. Ordinarily 
I like the color of the wall- paper repeated in 
them. They then become less conspicuous. Put 
plants or bits of pottery in that high dining- 
room window. Gray and white for outside the 
house, the White being confined to the window- 


casings and doors and the line of the roof. 
Either Turkish rugs on bare floors, or Wilton 


carpets cut as rugs—a solid color, remember, no 
borders—and matching the walls. Eastern rugs 
are better, however. 


A Svupscriper.—You have misunderstood. <A 
piano must sometimes go flat against a wall when 
questions of space and of special arrangements 
are to be considered. To break up lines, however, 
it is always better to draw the piano out. With 
its keys to the wall, too, certain effects are de- 
lightfully accomplished. Suppose that yours, for 
instance, were put at right angles to the wall, 
the keys to the door, how that long line running 
all about your room would be broken! You 
would gain a coziness for your window corner, 
making it almost a room in itself. You are dis- 
turbed about your present arrangement. Stand 
at your parlor door and look in. Your fireplace 
is directly before you, but is any life about it 
suggested? Put the mahogany seat at right 
angles to it, a small table for lamp, flowers, or 
books just by it. The character of the room 
would be changed and three centres of interest es- 
tablished—by the piano, windows, and fire. Ex- 
actly opposite the library door is your couch, no 
privacy being possible, and what of your light? 
Draw it nearer the window; also that large desk. 
Asbestos nailed on its back will protect it from 
the ugly radiator, which the desk will also con- 
ceal. Take away the onyx table in the parlor. 
Faded carpets are better than raw ugly colors. 


L. P. C.—You can do much for yourself by mas- 
sage, using plenty of cold cream. The skin 
shrivels when it is not plentifully nourished, and 
a certain amount of fatty material must be taken 
into the system. A woman lost her hair from 
not eating butter one winter. When she began 
eating it again her hair came back. Be careful 
how you hold your head. Never poke out the 
chin, but bridle it, exercising it by thrusting it 
in and out so many times a day. Use the great- 
est tact about dressing it. Age always shows 
first in the neck. Wear soft things about yours; 
never a stiff white collar nor bands. Soft tulles 
and muslins you must have. A visit to some fa- 
mous masseuse on the other side might be of 
benefit to you. 


J. D. W. K. H.—The problem of mantel-piece, 
with no chimney, is difficult. If I could bring 
myself to suggest gas-logs I would, but I cannot 
bear them. Much depends upon the shape of 
your shelf. Could you not, by bookshelves un- 
der the mantel - shelf, make it look well, filling 
the spaces on each side also with books, so that 
that entire side of the room becomes a composi- 
tion in itself? Shelves with leaded glass doors 
for bric-A-braec might be put up over the central 
shelf, now your mantel. You might put a large 
bass-relief there. It would be charming over the 
books. I wish you had a landlord like mine, who 
lets me take down an ugly thing. Yours should 
let you remove the useless mantel, 


Mrs. L. R.—Greens, blues, or 
would all do for the walls. Here is a choice of 
three plans: First, a cream tone on the walls 
to run into the oak, combining with it. With 
this blue draperies and hangings. The thin in- 
ner curtains—those next the window —to be 
cream, not white. Second, blue on the walls, a 
blue 


cream tones 


cream ceiling, draperies. Third, green 
walls and draperies. Have up-and-down 


stripes in any paper chosen, in order to break 
the effect of too much solidity, not always re- 
poseful in a room so large as yours. Bring the 
ceiling color down to the picture-rod, sixteen 
inches below. If preferred, have cream hangings 
with cream walls, but the blue or green draperies 
in so light a room would introduce a restful 
tone. 


Mrs. D. E. B.—The best way to clean and 
whiten marble is to rub it down with sapolio, or 
pumice-stone. Kerosene is sometimes rubbed on 
afterward. This receipt was given me by one 
of the best furniture-dealers in New York. A 
vigorous use of soap and water, however, is never 
bad for marble wash-stands and tables, while in 
use! 


Pavta.—I am almost in despair over your 
diagram. In your letter, with which you have 
taken such pains, you refer to different rooms 
as “north, south, east, and west,” without indi- 
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cating them on the plan. Here is, therefore, the 
best that I can do. Paint or stain the cherry 
mantel to match the rest of the wood-work, pref- 
erably white if you use rose tones on the walls. 
In the dining-room a yellow or a blue with the 
oak. Have you thought of using very strong am- 
monia to darken the furniture? With your rugs, 
brasses, casts, and all that pottery, why worry? 
The library should be charming. Since green 
and gold are harmonious and restful, put green 
on the walls, yellow at the windows, and then 
hang up all the brass, another yellow! Study 
the compositions, the vistas, the foregrounds. 
Cover the window-seats with colors toning with 
carpets and curtains. Remember that a low seat 
builds up from the floor, You have everything 
for making a house beautiful. You are right 
about not destroying effects already good if one 
room does not clash with another. You are right, 
too, about variety. Everything depends on the 
arrangement of the rooms, and in their relation 
to each other. 


A. E. S.—A yellow paper with a small broken 
figure in white would be charming with that 
Chippendale furniture, and would also throw in 
strong relief the old-blue China. Red would be 
too strong on the walls, although if you do not 
use yellow-brown curtains or portiéres, crimson 
curtains will be lovely with the yellow paper 
Tapestry on the walls or Spanish leather will be 
handsome. For hangings get velours, unless you 
can go into the damasks. Study the proportions 
of the rooms, and put the shelf for plates some- 
where between seven and eight feet from the 
floor. It goes over the pictures. If you want it 
below, it must be about four feet from the floor, 
or a little higher, depending upon the height of 
the ceiling. 


A Constant Reaper.—The charcoal-stoves like 
those used by Paris art students are not, so far 
as I can discover, to be found in this country. 
Their heating properties are not great, as you 
would know if you ever saw a brazier in a foreign 
gallery, with the guards doubled over it, try- 
ing to warm their hands. They are dangerous, 
too, unless carefully managed, the fumes being 
strong and apt to overpower a person almost be- 
fore he is aware of any trouble. 


A. E.—You have two parlors, square, opening 
into each other by folding-doors. In the front 
room there are three windows at one end, a fire- 
place in the corner by the folding-doors. Put 
the piano in the front room, its keys to the win- 
dow, and the mahogany sofa with its back to the 
back of the piano, to have it face the fire and 
create a sense of coziness. On the other side of 
the fireplace put one of the mahogany chairs. 
The question of space must decide the disposition 
of the mahogany table. If there be room, put it 
next the wall between the fire and the ma- 
sofa, so that it comes also against the end of the 
hogany sofa, or put it at the other end of the 
piano, serving in this way not only as a con- 
venience for those on the sofa, but as a help in 
building up a foreground in front of the piano. 
The mahogany desk should go diagonally op- 
posite the fireplace, and at right angles to the 
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windows to get the right light for writing. One 
of the five mahogany chairs should go in front 
of the desk, the others va about the room. 
Use the back parlor as a lounging and reading 
place. Put the covered couch with its head to 
one of the windows, and, again depending upon 
the amount of space, put a small walnut table 
at one end for — and books. The walnut 
bookcase may go back of the ‘couch, or opposite 
the windows. Get rid of the onyx and gold ta- 
ble; it is absolutely inappropriate, and presuma- 
bly ugly. Most of them are. The round table 
might go in the centre of the room and the chairs 
be grouped about it, not as if around a dinner 
table, but so placed that members of the family 
may find them just where they most need them. 


G. G.—Small apartments are evidently much 
better arranged on your side of the water than 
with us. The papers are good. The Empire 
furniture will go well with that green, only 
in buying again avoid the silver figure with 
its reflective surface, which changes with every 
light. Use white muslin fulled on small brass 
rods, top and bottom, for the windows, a heading 
left at each end. Over these, on the frames, 
green China silk curtains, or something even 
more sheer, to be drawn when the lamps are lit, 
or during the day when the sun is glaring. In. 
winter if you wish thick curtains, hang them 
so as not to interfere with the opening and shut- 
ting of the windows. Get, if possible, the ar- 
rangement of cords by which curtains are drawn 
from strings at the sides, without the curtains 
being touched at all. Study the windows as 
part of the in-door composition in color, and 
as frames for out-door views. Window-seats by 
all means, but build up the color from the floor 
and in harmony with the draperies. Use large 
rugs where possible. Do not put that German 
linen curtain material in the dining-room; use a 
plain color, green or red. Get a golden-brown 
for the library. Keep all the Empire furniture 
in the parlor, the cabinets for bric-A-brac. Put 
the piano to the left of the door, its keys to the 
bay-window. Hang the Hungarian lace at the 
library windows, if you do not get the golden- 
brown, and if the body of the curtains harmo- 
nizes with the walls. Yes! Oak bookcases and 
writing-table, since all the room is oak, but only 
if designs are good. 


F. H.—To furnish a summer cottage inexpen- 
sively use flowered papers, white paint, muslin 
curtains, and willow furniture, and mahogany if 
you can afford it. All the hangings should be 
of wash materials—linens, cottons, cretonnes, or 
chintzes. Wool is out of the question. Bare 
floor and matting are desirable. Awnings in the 
windows add to the attractiveness. These should 
be made of green; blue is now seldom used, and 
red is ugly and looks warm. Window-boxes with 
growing plants also add a charming touch. Ev- 
erything should be cool and sweet and suggest 
caer ena freshness. Some exquisite summer 

angings are very cheap. A parlor hung with 
a white cotton, covered with green leaves and 
pink flowers, that cost only five cents a yard, 
was very pretty. These can be thrown away at 
the end gf the season. 
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A LITTLE SERMON—SELFLESSNESS 


BY 


NE’S self usually gives one’s self more trou- 
ble than do other people. The facility with 
which we drop into ways of thinking about 

ourselves exasperating. Even Channing’s 
phrase “ the dignity of man” has abetted a con- 
sciousness of one’s own worth, actual and poten- 
tial, that sometimes is humorous. What person 
is more aggravating than he who stands on his 
dignity until he topples backward, claiming his 
sense of self-respect demands his insistence upon 
this or that right. 

He is as much of a nuisance as the man who 
is always apologizing for his existence, and whose 
assertions of his good-for-nothingism have to be 
contradicted, just out of decent sympathy for his 
unhappy state of mind. Verily, the self-conceit- 
ed people, even if tiresome to their neighbors, are 
happier in their own estate than those who wal- 
low in the mire of self-abasement. 

There is another uphappy kind of person, who 
takes what he calls a just view of himself, re- 
cords his reflections jn diaries, examines himself 
periodically, vivisecting his consciousness with 
comparisons under the name of self-respect or of 
moral improvement. If such an earnest, intro- 
spective individual meets a gay, happy girl, who 
does not bother herself about herself, and whose 
bubbling enjoyment springs from belief that since 
“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world,” 
she is chided for not taking life seriously. As 
if one could be good without being happy! 

Yet we are all more or less aware that self- 
consciousness awkward and bothersome and 
that there is slight use in thinking we ought to 
have more than we get. But it is so natural to 
wish not to be imposed upon or to have more 
exacted from us than others are entitled to claim. 
Then, after all, we must somehow keep the bal- 
ance in our philosophy of life, lest we become 
needless scapegoats for others or sink as non- 
entities into nervous prostration. At any rate, 
in the small amount of self-respect that per- 
chance we owe ourselves, we have no right to any 
of the fads or manias or selfishness of a self- 
centred egoism. 

Still, there is no greater self-deception than that 
of fancying we are not selfish, that we demand a 
thing not for our own sakes, but only because it 
is right (delusive phrase!). We give an expen- 
sive present or practise some relinquishment of 
personal pleasure to prove our unselfishness, not 
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seeing that we do both those things to pacify our 
selfish selves. Penance is only punishment of 
ourselves; it is not getting rid of self. When we 
have no self-consciousness; when we are eager 
to do right because it is right, to love because 
love is the fulfilment of the law; when we care 
for culture and health to use them for the sake 
of others; and when we care for ourselves, as 
care we do, only to use ourselves for others—then 
is self lost in service. 

In Worcester’s Dictionary sixteen miserable 
kinds of self-consciousness, not including their 
sub-divisions, are named against eight good va- 
rieties. The bad kinds centre in selfishness, the 
good ones cluster about self-control and self-sac- 
rifice. As for self-control, one can never be a 
leader of Others, to say nothing of one’s self, 
without it. And as for self-sacrifice! truly, 
there is no such thing, for it is never sacrifice 
of one’s self to do the right; it is sheer folly for 
this world and the next not to do it. ‘ 

It is much more convenient, satisfying, and 
ennobling to get rid of self and strip one’s self 
alike of conceit or morbidness, of ancestral and 
family dignities, or of personal rights, and just 
be one’s self and take comfort in nature, books. 
friends, prayer, and work. The cordial, easy 
dignity of the well bred, the ready grace of ten 
der sympathy, the transforming of the daily 
drudgeries of self-support into angelic errands 
of duty—all these are tests of the art of self- 
lessness, to some an almost inborn faculty, to 
others an art, acquired through character. 

Children feel when they are “ observed” (the- 
school word). Foolish or undue importance is 
attached to their drawings and remarks; the 
“contents of their minds” (again the school 
term) are classified. Verily, if the mind of the 
modern child, with its modern appendages for or 
of improvement, should be thoroughly explored, 
self-consciousness would be found in the brain of 
the little one. 

One’s mind may be a comfort, according to the 
old adage, that one’s mind is his kingdom; but 
average people find that the truth of the saying 
depends upon whether one has a self-conscious 
or an altruistic mind. Surely, if we want to be 
happy in this world of perplexities, and of 
visions too, the only way is to be selfless; our 
lives then unconsciously expressing themselves in 
big and little noble deeds through our selflessness. 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON THE NEW “BAZAR” 


handsomest weeklies in current . literature. 

The Bazar is no longer of the arm-stretcher 
size. In its new form the long-established ex- 
cellence of Harper’s BAZAR is more attractive 
than ever.—Boston Journal. 


l its new form Harrer’s Bazar is one of the 





Wuite the Bazar will continue to maintain its 
position as the leading authority on the fashions, 
many new features of a distinctly literary and 
artistic character are introduced. As a weekly 
illustrated magazine the new BAZAR occupies a 
unique position, and there seems every reason to 
believe that the new venture will meet with suc- 
cess.—Syracuse Christian Advocate. 





Tue change in form is a decided improvement. 
Reference should be made to the department of 
fashions, which remains an important illus- 
trated feature. If all the numbers of the new 
BaZaR are as good as this one it ought to have 
success.—Cedar Rapids Republican. 





Harper’s Bazar for the current week comes out 
in new and highly improved form. It has a 
unique cover design by Leon Guipon, and has a 
most inviting table of contents. It should have a 
career of prosperity.—Indianapolis News. 





THereE is no handsomer periodical than Har- 
PER’s BazaR in its new magazine form. 
large, clear type in two columns gives the pages 
a most attractive appearance. The department 
of fashions remains an important illustrated fea- 
ture.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





Tue change ‘in form is a decided ns. 
No criticism can be passed on the make-up; the 
large, clear type in two columns gives the pages 
a most attractive appearance, and the illustra- 
tions by Howard Chandler Christy, A. I. Keller, 
Charles Hinton, Thomas Fogarty, and others es- 
tablish a high standard.—Indianapolis Press. 





Tue new BAZAR deserves success. Its circula- 
tion will be among the most refined classes of wo- 
men.—Printer’s Ink. 


Harper’s BAZAR assumes this month a new 
magazine form. The articles are by such distin- 
guished masters in literature as W. D. Howells, 
David Starr Jordan, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. Topics of deep and lasting interest to 
the modern woman of education and ambition are 
ably treated, and the fiction is of high class.— 
Chicago Farm, Field, and Fireside. 





Harper’s Bazar is greatly improved by its 
change to magazine form. The first two numbers 
under the new form show that more good litera- 
ture will be given in exchange for the large pic- 
tures of the old paper.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Harper’s Bazar, with its first issue in May, 


The - 


changes its form to a magazine. The first num- 
ber of the new form is a specially fine one. In 
this new style the fine periodical, with*its hon- 
orable history, should gain thousands of readers. 
—Chicago Standard. 


THE change in appearance is a decided improve- 
ment. The fashion department is an important 
adjunct to the magazine’s attractiveness.—New 
Orleans State. 





Tue realm of woman’s interests is covered with 
even more than the Bazar’s former comprehen- 
sive way, while it has been thoroughly modern- 
— and brought up to date.—Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, 





THE new magazine makes a creditable appear- 
ance. The page is larger than that used by 
monthly magazines, permitting the printing of 
fashion illustrations of good size; yet the Shtipe 
is more convenient than the old blanket form. A 
glance at the contents shows that the weekly in 
its new form retains the domestic character 
which has made it notable for so many years, 
while more attention is to be paid to general lit- 
erary matter,—Denver Republican. 





HARPER’s Bazar is a publication that ought to 
be read by every woman.—Oakland Tribune. 





THE contents of the current number of the 
BAZAR are, as usual, above reproach.—Buffalo 
Enquirer. 





Gives promise of becoming a particularly in- 
teresting and up-to-date periodical for women. 
The policy outlined in its prospectus should re- 
sult in a large and choice circulation.—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston. 


THe old-time Harper’s BAZAR comes to us in 
a new and attractive dress. It has assumed the 
magazine form, and while retaining the features 
which gave it favor in the home, there have been 
added others which will make it more than ever 

pular. Its sub-title, “ A Weekly Magazine for 

Jomen,” is well carried out in the contents. 
The articles are such as will appeal to the cul- 
tivated taste of women, are by writers of the 
highest reputation, and the illustrations are of 
the choicest artistic merit. Those depending on 
the Bazar to keep in touch with the fashions 
will find it as dependable as ever. The new de- 
parture cannot but increase the well-deserved ac- 
ceptance of this long-time favorite. — Christian 
Intelligencer. 





Harper’s Bazar is one of the corner-stones of 
weekly journalism in America. It is old and full 
of honors, but yet young and full of vigor. It 
holds out the promise that the Bazar will con- 
tinue to be par excellence the journal of American 
women.—Philadelphia Item. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS ‘ 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 


and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specifi 


be purchased’ separately. 
295. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
294. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
293. New Fitted Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
azar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
292. Child’s Pique Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 cts. 
290. Woman’s Adjustable Collar (one size only). 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. 
Price, 15 cts. 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. [!lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
288. Child’s Sunbonnet. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
286. Trianon Fichu. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
285. Bolero Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
283. New Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 
win Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
oman’s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. Illus- | 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 
25 cts. 
280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. | 
279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in | 
Harfer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. ' 
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Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 


The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. _Ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
277. Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated diored 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.14,V0l.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
275. Girl’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
273. New Bicycle Costume. tifustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. __ Price, 35 cts. 
271. Foulard Costume for Women. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
268. Child’s Morning Dress. [Illustrated in Har- 
wv Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
omen’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
265. Spring Walking-Gown. ithxotented in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. _ Price, 50 cts. 
264. Child’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
fe) Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. _ Price, socts. 
262. Child’s Flannel Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 296, 
297, and 298, on pages 370 and 371. 


267. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves Fatigue. 


A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 
lassitude of the summer months, 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S 
QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


Restores y hair to its natural 
color in 10 days. Is positively 4 
out odor or  aplehiness. lear 
wales and as harmless. Price $1. 0 

mts or direct pre 

a a ook" - at the Hair” sent 
free Agents wanted. 

Y MRS. CERVAISE GRAHAM, 
1246 Michigan Ave., 








“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
ves BEST RE ha DY 
use for their child 
DURING. THE TEE fHING "PE RIOD 


A Valuable Treatise for Women 


A booklet sent free will explain the Wonderful Marvel 
Whirling Spray 
MARV EI. CO., Room 18, Times Building, N. Y. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


SYRUP” 








at druggists. 5c. size te. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 








“THE LAST LADY OF MULBERRY” 


ILE Italian settlement of New York is almost 
as unknown to the average resident of the 

town as the open polar sea. The garlic- 
| scented “dago” laborer, with black brows and 
oily skin, whom he may remark at times sham- 
_ bling along, suggests no charm of “ sunny Italy.” 
But Mulberry Bend and Little Italy steam with 
distinctive color. In those swarming ant-hills 
of Gotham, from the souls of the emigrés, rise 
Ausonian exhalations of hate and love and 
avarice and simple enjoyment, while they display 
a tropical luxuriance of hue in the cheap stuffs 
with which they clothe themselves. 

Mr. Henry Wilton Thomas has gathered the 
charm of this kaleidoscopic colony, and presents 
its details with sympathetic knowingness in The 
Last Lady of Mulberry. With an _ intimate 
knowledge of Italian character acquired through 
years of sojourn in Italy, Mr. Thomas further 
equipped himself for this synthetic study of its 
emigrants to New York by a hardy absorption 
of the atmosphere and spirit of Mulberry. He 
pictures its life with a force and a vivid truth 
that make his canvas glow. 

His story, which is cognate to conditions, so- 
cial and spiritual, that obtain in this distine- 
| tive quarter, is a very interesting one. You take 
it without a break, as a cat licks up her saucer 
of cream, to the last drop. It is a tragedy in 
homespun, with the most natural chords of emo- 
tion sounded in the lowly natures of the human 
flotsam and jetsam in Mulberry, while the nar- 
ration is spiced with a delicious humor, quite 
the author’s own. 

\ peasant near Genoa, Armando, who has made 
little figurines of the saints, aspires to loftier 
sculpture. As the smoke of the steamer bearing 
his friend Bertino to America drifts along the 
gap in the view which permits the Mediterranean 
to be seen from his cottage, Armando’s eye rests 
wistfully on something on his window - ledge. 
“A block of Carrara marble glistened pure and 
| white in the sunlight. Armando wondered what 
| manner of being he should release from it—a 
| President, or a great American beauty.” 

For Bertino had set his simple heart aflame 
with the promise to secure some great commis- 





sion for him which would mean wealth and 
| glory as soon as he got settled in America. What 


Armando did make of that snowy block was a 
bust of “The Last Lady of Mulberry.” This 
marble deceiver plays an important part in the 
action and dénouement of the story. Armando 
and the others think he has carved the “ Presi- 
dentessa,” the “first lady in the land,” where- 
as, through the vanity and crafty tricks of Juno 
the Superb, a sumptuous piece of Mulberry femi- 
| ninity, it is her image he has chiselled from en- 
during stone. 

Mr. Thomas has had the advantage, whatever 
it is to the littérateur, of having filled positions 
on several of the best New York dailies. His 
keen observation, graphic synthesis, and quick 
eye for effect, so apparent in the “go” and pic- 
turesque color of this interesting story, may be 
somewhat due to his novitiate in this lowlier 
plane of pen-work. He evidently has compassed 
the end he set for himself in The Last Lady of 
Mulberry, and the book deserves a success which 
shall incite him to further emprise in kindred 
| fields. 
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A Page of Nature Books ° 








TARARAAIE 


with 12 | Nature’s Calendar | Crown 8vo 
Illustrations By ERNEST INGERSOLL $1 50 











This volume is intended to be a daily companion to all lovers of Nature. It is 
a practical guide to Nature’s happenings day by day, and is full of useful infor- 
mation for the agriculturist, the botanist, and, in fact, for every one. It is ar- 
ranged with a memorandum blank on each page, to enable the reader to note 
his own observations. 








Books by 
PASTORAL DAYS. Large 4to. Il- HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS. Large 
lustrated by the Author. Gilt 4to. Illustrated by the Author. 
Edges, $2 50. Gilt Edges, $2 50. St 
EYE SPY. Afield with Natureamong | H/GHWAYS AND BYWAYS. Illus- { 
Flowers and Animate Things. II- trated by the Author. 4to, Gilt 
lustrated by the Author. 8vo, Edges, $2 50. 
alah SHARP EYES: a Rambler’s Calendar 
MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. liillus- of Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, 
trated by the Author. 8vo, $2 50. Insects, and Flowers. 8vo, $2 50. 
CAMP-LIFE IN THE WOODS, and STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND 
the Tricks of Trapping and Trap- SUNSHINE. 8vo, Gilt Edges, 
Making. 16mo, $1 oo. $3 50. 








iil Flowers of the Field Sg 


Drawings | Hill, and Swamp] $1 75 
By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 











Mrs. Creevey’s book is without doubt the best and most practical guide to our 
wild flowers. The arrangement is excellent, and with the aid of the many 
attractive drawings the amateur botanist will have no difficulty in placing the 
flowers under their proper groups and families. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Down Hill, or |; 
On the Level | 


The Superiority 
of the 


Columbia 
Beve!-Geer 
Chainless 
Is Apparent. 
New Models 
$75 
Columbia Bicycles 


HOME OFrricge, 
HARTroRD, Cr. 











FROM ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA, 
11,974 MILES. 














And the Stars and Stripes affording pro- | 


tection to American Commerce all the way. | 


See the new “ Round the World” folder of | 


+ 


the New York Central Lines, just out. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of three cents | 
in stamps, by George H. Danie s, General senger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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AN INVITATION 


“ Brudderen and sistahs,” said good old Parson 
Woollimon before commencing the sermon on a 
recent Sabbath morning, “I wishes to promul- 
gate, right at dis po’nt in my instigation, de in- 
sinuation dat all well-regulated white pussons am 
dess as welcome to dis yeah sanctuary as de 
cullud ladies and gen’lemen. To be sho, dis ed- 
ification was done erected in de fust place fuh 
de exclusive elucidation ob de cullud people, and 
it am still ob dat phraseology, but de brudderen 
and sistahs should bear in mind dat de white 
men and women am in need ob de salutation ob 
savin’ grace ekil to de cullud ladies and gen’le- 
men; and, besides, dey usually plunks as much 
as haffer dollar apiece into de contribution when 
it am circumambulated around. Darfo’, I re- 

ats my prebious prognostication, dat de white 
olks am always welcome to precipitate in all de 
ramifications ob dis yeah sinnygog. De choir 
will now please vociferate.” 





SYMPTOMS 


“T’'ll bet old Grimgrab is in love at last.” 

“Why, I haven't noticed that he is particular- 
ly attentive to any girl.” 

“No; it must be some one away from here; 
some one that he has to write to.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“1 saw him buying a rhyming dictionary and 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations this morning.” 





HIS ACUTENESS 


Mr. Hoon. “ Young Dr. Yanks, youthful as he 
is, seems to be considerably in advance of his 
competitors. He has per ng | got painless den- 
tistry down to a finer point than any of the rest 
of them.” 

Mrs. Hoon. “ How so?” 

Mr. Hoon. “Oh, he has begun to administer 
laughing-gas with the bill.” 





HER RETORT 


“ Here’s a question for you, my dear,” said 
Mr. Cumso, looking up from a newspaper. “If 
you had to get to heaven on the testimony of 
your dressmaker, could you do it?” 


“T’m quite sure that my dressmaker couldn’t 
get into Desven on my testimony,” retorted Mrs. 
Cumso. 





IT IS MORE BLESSED, ETC 


Nopp. “ At last I have succeeded in selecting 
a present for my wife that pleased her.” 

Topp. “ She liked it, did she?” 

Nopp. “I should say so! Why, she kept it 
fully two weeks before she changed it!” 





A NICE ADJUSTMENT 


Srrawser. “I can’t make up my mind where 
to go for my vacation.” 

Stncertey. “ Why go anywhere?” 

Srrawser. “ Well, i like to be thoroughly un- 
comfortable one month in the year, so I can en- 
joy my home all the more the rest of the time.” 

















THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for June 16th will contain, among many others, 
the following interesting features : 


FRONTISPIECE: THE TYPICAL GIRL GRADUATE OF 1900 (in Colors). 
Drawn by RoBERT WAGNER. 


THE LAND OF THE GIRL QUEEN......... ccccccccccscccccccecs Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 


An interestingly written and charmingly illustrated article on the summer tourist’s 
experience in Holland. 


THE PAINTINGS OF MLLE. BRIES .............ccccccccccccees John J. a’Becket 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
A timely discussion of the work of one of the most successful women artists in France. 


MOONLIGHT....... Re ee ry ey ee ee ee Julien Gordon 
With Illustrations by W. L. Jacoss. 


A very interesting short story by the well-known author of ‘‘ The Diplomat’s Diary.” 


THE PARENT AND THE NERVOUS CHILD............ John H.W. Rhein, M.D. 


Dr. Rhein is the professional associate of Dr. Weir Mitchell, America’s greatest specialist 
on nervous diseases. Dr. Rhein’s contribution to the BAZAR is a thoughtful and practical 
article which no mother should fail to read. 


ee ES I, hn 5 o's a io dad bateldly 06s kotedwdueeds s+cudes A. T. Ashmore 
With Illustrations by Erne. Rose, Guy Rose, and A. M. Cooper, : 


Sixteen pages of exclusive fashion news, prepared by the best fashion writer and illustrated 
by the best fashion artists of to-day. In this department the readers of the BAZAR will 
find the field of fashion covered more thoroughly and brilliantly than ever before. 


FURR TAGS CWS Pier occ eres cccdenressevcccccsesescetocces Katharine de Forest 
One of Miss De Forest's bright and gossipy letters touching on news and incidents in the 
gay French city. 

CLUB LIFE IN WOMEN’S COLLEGEG............... Margaret Hamilton Welch 


Illustrated with Photographs of officers in these college clubs. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE...... Marianna Wheeler 


(Superintendent of N. Y. Babies’ Hospital.) 
The seventh paper of Miss Wheeler’s helpful and practical series. 


WINDOWS AND THEIR DECORATION.................. Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated with pen and pencil sketches. 
A practical paper for the housewife who is at present arranging her summer cottage. 


RECIPES POR WARE DATG. ....cccvcccveccccccccccscce: secccvccees Maria Blay 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Readers of the BAZAR write that there cannot be too many of Madame Blay’s delicious 


recipes. These will appear, therefore, almost weekly during the summer, and will form, as 
usual, a strong department of this periodical. 


In addition to these features there will be the usual instalment of ‘‘The Meloon Farm,” of the 


Cut Paper Patterns and Hints to Home Needle-women, of Club News, Humor, Editorial 
Comment, Talks to Mothers, and Literary Gossip. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE JUNE NUMBER 


GOLF 


CONTAINS 


The first of a series of papers on ‘ Practical Golf” 


by Walter J. Travis, the well-known expert. 
This paper deals with “Stance and Grip,’’ 
and is fully illustrated. 


A study of “‘ The Amateur Championship Course,”’ 
by the Editor. Illustrated. 


The second paper in the ‘‘ Old Golfers” series, on 
“The Golf Club in Evolution.” 


Answers to ‘ Questions Under the Rules,” by 


Laurence Curtis. 


“Through the Green,” notes and comments on 
golfing events throughout the country. 


If You Play the Game You Can't 
Afford to be Without It 


25 A COPY ut ae ue $920 YEAR 
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